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LOYALTY  TO  EDUCATION 
Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills 

My  THEIVIE  is  loyalty  to  education,  and  by  that 
phrase  I  mean  unity  of  effort  and  unity  of  spirit 
in  a  common  cause.  What  I  am  going  to  say  will 
perhaps  surprise  the  outside  public;  but  we  who  are  in  the 
profession  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  exists 
to-day  a  certain  lack  of  harmony  and  understanding  between 
school  men  and  college  men  that  no  one  really  interested  in 
education  can  regard  with  complacency.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  an  attitude  of  haughtiness  and  indifference;  on  the 
other,  a  seemingly  curious  misunderstanding  of  what  higher 
institutions  of  learning  are  trying  to  do  and  a  failure  to 
appreciate  the  service  of  scholarship  to  the  school  and  to  the 
state. 

Perhaps  two  imaginary  portraits  will  drive  the  lesson  home. 
A  typical  college  president,  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine, 
has  been  wont  in  faculty  meetings  and  elsewhere  to  dispar¬ 
age  efforts  that  some  of  the  school  men  are  making  to  im¬ 
prove  the  professional  equipment  of  teachers.  He  would 
hold  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  mention  of  the  word 
pedagogy  or  courses  in  education.  He  used  to  quote  with 
zest  old  Samuel  Johnson: 

Why,  sir,  any  method  will  do,  provided  there  be  diligence.  Sir,  it  is  no 
matter  what  you  teach  children  first  any  more  than  what  leg  you  shall  put 
into  your  breeches  first.  Sir,  you  may  stand  disputing  which  is  best  to 
put  in  first,  but  in  the  meantime  your  breech  is  bare.  Sir,  while  you  are 
considering  which  of  two  things  you  should  teach  your  child  first,  another 
boy  has  learned  them  both. 

That,  says  our  friend,  is  sound  educational  policy.  And  he 
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would  go  on  to  berate  school  men  for  having  no  conception 
of  what  the  word  scholarship  means.  According  to  his  way 
of  thinking,  all  school  superintendents  are  spending  time  and 
money  to  advance  millinery  and  forging  and  automobile 
courses  at  the  expense  of  English  and  the  languages.  He 
would  seldom  go  to  teachers*  conventions  or  try  to  study  our 
system  of  common  schools.  His  soul  was  like  a  star  and 
dwelt  apart.  Whenever  fault  would  be  found  with  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  his  college,  he  would  place  most  of  the  blame  on  the 
miserable  preparation  of  the  public  schools.  And  he  would 
seldom,  if  ever,  come  to  grip  with  the  real  problem  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  people.  It  is  really  extraordinary  how  remote 
from  the  sphere  of  the  average  college  teacher  is  the  cause  of 
popular  education. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  our  portrait  of  a  typical  superintendent 
of  schools  who  also  and  of  course  shall  be  nameless.  He 
graduated  at  college  some  years  since  and  has  taken  courses 
in  education  at  various  summer  schools.  He  reads  the 
leading  educational  journals  and  occasionally  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  popular  education. 
He  thinks  any  graduate  of  any  high  school  in  any  course 
should  ipso  facto  proceed  to  any  college.  Standards  of  ad¬ 
mission  set  up  by  the  college  are  to  him  as  a  red  flag  to  a  bull; 
and  he  would  substitute  the  pure  white  banner  of  psycho¬ 
logical  tests  or  the  peace  flag  of  no  tests  at  all.  He  does  not 
believe  that  scholarship  has  the  least  bearing  on  life.  Many 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  his  schools  are  preparing  for  college; 
but  he  never  thinks  of  visiting  a  college,  except  to  see  a  foot¬ 
ball  game.  Consequently,  he  often  thinks  that  our  colleges 
are  still  giving  most  of  their  time  to  the  old  classical  subjects 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics.  He  believes  college 
people  are  highbrows,  exclusive,  undemocratic,  selfish.  The 
old  aphorisms,  “Knowledge  is  power,**  or  **Ad  astra  per 
aspera**  he  considers  as  “devices  which  foster  personal 
greed.**  College  men  appear  to  him  to  have  the  attitude  of 
the  early  Episcopalians  in  Boston  in  Dean  Hodges*  famous 
story:  “We  be  all  stout  church  folk  here  and  maintain  an 
offensive  demeanor  to  all  them  that  are  without.**  And  na- 
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turally  he  resents  such  an  attitude,  sometimes  distrusts  the 
college  and  discredits  among  the  people  the  cause  of  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Granted  that  these  portraits  are  in  high  colors,  yet  every¬ 
one  who  knows  the  inside  of  current  educational  tendencies 
will  recognize  the  types.  And,  oh  lago !  the  pity  of  it.  Here 
we  are  all  working  for  the  same  common  purpose;  yet  with¬ 
out  understanding  at  all  what  we  are  each  in  his  separate 
task  trying  to  do.  It  is  patent  that  the  college  cannot  get 
along  without  the  school;  equally  true  it  is,  if  not  so  obvious, 
that  the  school  cannot  do  its  work  without  the  college. 

The  pity  of  this  lack  of  cooperation  becomes  tangible  and 
definite  when  we  consider  that  in  both  school  and  college 
education  there  are  the  very  selfsame  faults.  The  greatest 
trouble  with  American  education  is  lack  of  thoroughness. 
As  a  nation  we  are  all  too  content  with  getting  by,  with  being 
satisfied  with  the  average,  with  failing  to  strive  after  excel¬ 
lence.  This  attitude  is  reflected  in  many  ways  in  our  educa¬ 
tion.  In  school  and  in  college  we  teach  too  many  things; 
we  spread  out  our  instruction  very  thinly.  There  is  perhaps 
more  excuse  for  the  school,  for  it  thus  keeps  many  pupils 
through  its  varied  programs  that  it  would  otherwise  lose. 
Yet  education  suffers  in  consequence.  The  colleges  offer  too 
many  courses  and  do  so  very  largely  for  advertising  purposes. 
We  college  people  have  developed  the  department  idea  so 
fully  that  the  number  of  courses  offered  is  almost  funny  and 
tends  to  detract  from  thorough  work. 

One  of  the  results  of  emphasizing  the  course  is  to  make  a 
student  think  of  his  degree  as  won  by  having  passed  so  many 
hours  or  having  completed  so  many  courses.  Likewise 
the  high  school  graduate  thinks  he  is  educated  if  he  has 
gained  the  requisite  points  for  a  diploma.  And  we  who  are 
in  authority  encourage  such  pernicious  ideas  by  emphasizing 
the  course  in  college  or  by  debating  in  school  committee  if 
we  shall  allow  half  a  point  for  playing  in  the  school  orchestra, 
or  editing  the  school  paper,  or  being  the  school  janitor.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  or  the  increase  of  intellect¬ 
ual  power,  we  set  up  the  accumulation  of  credits  as  the 
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summum  honum.  There  are  indeed  some  signs  of  a  healthy 
reaction.  General  examinations  such  as  Harvard  and  Bow- 
doin  have  instituted  are  designed  to  test  a  student’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  subject  and  set  forth  the  novel  theory  that  a  boy 
is  studying  history  or  English  or  modern  languages  and  not 
concerned  simply  with  Government  25  or  Spanish  16a  or 
English  337.  The  recent  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents  of  New  York  providing  for  examinations  in  certain 
limited  subjects,  and  the  comprehensive  examinations  of  the 
College  Entrance  Board,  which  should  be  carried  still  further, 
will  also  help.  But  what  would  do  the  most  good  would  be 
to  spread  the  idea  broadcast  that  we  should  try  to  teach 
fewer  things  and  teach  them  so  well  that  our  students, 
whether  in  school  or  college,  will  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  some  thing. 

College  presidents  and  school  superintendents  ought  to 
have  very  much  in  common.  Our  task  is  that  of  the  good 
housekeeper — to  run  our  institutions  well.  It  is  our  business 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  teachers  and  the  students  in  our 
respective  institutions  to  have  the  best  possible  working 
conditions.  And  we  are  prone  to  fall  into  the  same  errors. 
For  example,  I  think  we  do  not  always  pay  suflBcient  heed 
to  the  opinions  of  teachers.  And  here  is  one  point  on  which 
the  school  superintendents  are  more  at  sea  than  are  their 
brethren  in  the  colleges.  For  it  is  becoming  axiomatic  that 
the  members  of  a  college  faculty  are  professional  educational 
experts  and  that  in  their  hands  must  lie  the  direction  of  the 
educational  policies  of  the  college.  Serving  for  some  years 
as  a  member  of  a  school  committee,  I  know  how  little  in  the 
average  New  England  community  the  teachers  are  consulted 
on  school  matters.  For  their  own  good,  school  superinten¬ 
dents  and  school  boards  should  pay  more  attention,  not  only 
to  the  wishes  but  to  the  views  of  school  teachers.  Much 
would  be  gained,  if  we  should,  wherever  possible,  have 
formed  a  committee  of  teachers  to  meet  occasionally  with 
the  school  board  and  discuss  educational  matters  and  the 
problems  peculiar  to  the  local  schools.  Much  good  effort  is 
wasted,  many  excellent  ideas  never  come  to  fruition,  because 
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no  encouragement  is  given  to  teachers  to  set  forth  their  ideas. 
Under  such  a  scheme  as  I  suggest,  the  powers  and  usefulness 
of  the  wise  superintendent  would  be  increased,  for  he  would 
have  a  more  loyal  and  more  eiffective  teaching  force  to  direct. 

All  that  I  have  said  presupposes  an  intelligent  and  well 
trained  body  of  teachers;  and  this  brings  me  to  another  point 
I  wish  to  emphasize — the  cooperation  of  the  colleges  in  the 
training  of  teachers.  We  ought  to  have  in  every  state  a 
school  of  education  connected  with  some  higher  institution 
of  learning.  Our  normal  schools  do  very  necessary  and  very 
good  work.  I  would  have  them  not  supplanted  but  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  school  of  education  of  collegiate  grade.  The 
university  or  college  atmosphere  would  be  very  beneficial 
to  those  who  are  training  to  become  teachers.  Furthermore, 
it  would  stimulate  the  more  able  students,  if,  after  some  ex¬ 
perience  as  teachers,  they  could  return  to  the  school  and  work 
for  their  degree.  One  such  school  in  each  state  would  in 
my  judgment  be  sufficient  and  would  do  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  much  more  service  than  isolated  professors  of  education 
in  the  different  colleges.  The  school  might  indeed  have  a 
short  course  in  method  or  management  for  graduates  of  col¬ 
leges.  The  main  point  is,  of  course,  to  do  our  best  to  put 
school  teaching  on  a  professional  basis. 

All  the  measures  I  am  advocating  will  have  power  only  if 
all  of  us  engaged  in  education  work  together  for  the  common 
end.  There  has  been  and  there  is  to-day  far  too  much  in¬ 
difference  toward  education.  For  all  our  boasts,  the  average 
citizen  knows  little  about  our  schools;  the  average  school 
teacher  knows  little  about  our  colleges;  and  the  average 
college  professor  cares  all  too  little  about  education  in  general. 
We  need  more  definite  policies;  we  need  more  cooperation; 
we  need  more  knowledge.  An  immense  amount  of  duplica¬ 
tion  is  going  on  all  around  us  that  might  by  wise  foresight 
be  avoided.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  in  each  of  our 
states  w^e  could  have  a  study  or  survey  of  education  made  by 
competent  authority  that  would  point  out  weaknesses  and 
suggest  remedies.  But  more  important  still  is  the  necessity 
of  arousing  a  definite  public  opinion  on  the  w  hole  question 
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of  education.  There  is  very  much  academic  interest  to  be 
sure;  we  all  agree  that  the  common  school  is  the  bulwark  of 
American  institutions  and  so  on  and  so  on.  But  there  is  not 
that  intelligent  participation  in  the  solving  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  problems  by  men  and  women  who  should  care. 

The  greatest  unifying  factor  in  education  would  be  a  more 
satisfactory  understanding  of  the  common  task.  Dante 
in  a  wonderful  passage  tells  us  of  meeting  in  the  lower  world 
the  shade  of  his  old  teacher  Brunetto  Latini,  to  whom  he 
paid  the  well  known  tribute  still  echoing  in  the  hearts  of  all 
grateful  pupils:  “For  in  my  mind  is  fixed,  and  my  heart 
knows,  the  dear  and  kindly  picture  of  you  as  a  father,  when 
on  earth  from  hour  to  hour  you  taught  me  how  man  makes 
himself  eternal.”  In  school  and  college  alike  we  deal  not 
with  the  fortunes  of  boys  and  girls  but  with  their  spirits. 
If  our  education  is  rightly  directed,  we  are  teaching  the  things 
that  human  beings  most  need  to  make  and  keep  themselves 
free.  What  is  needed  to-day  in  our  schools,  no  less  than  in 
our  colleges,  is  not  less  but  more  liberal  education.  And  it 
matters  not  a  whit  whether  it  be  grade  school  or  rural  school 
or  high  school  or  college  or  university.  Not  long  ago  I  was 
much  impressed  at  hearing  of  a  people’s  school  that  was  con¬ 
ducted  last  winter  by  the  most  eastern  institution  of  learning 
on  the  continent,  the  little  Roman  Catholic  College  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  at  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia.  For  eight 
weeks  the  school  gave  instruction  of  a  very  elementary  and 
practical  nature  to  the  people  of  the  vicinity — farmers,  fish¬ 
ermen,  miners,  carpenters,  to  the  number  of  almost  fifty. 
Not  a  person  enrolled  had  gone  in  school  beyond  the  eighth 
grade,  and  most  not  beyond  the  sixth.  Instruction  was 
given  in  a  very  elementary  way  in  agriculture,  arithmetic, 
debating,  chemistry,  and  stock-breeding,  English  grammar, 
and  English  literature.  There  were  no  fees,  no  examina¬ 
tions.  The  school  was  conducted  on  the  most  sensible  lines. 
The  director  of  the  school  told  me  that  the  most  successful 
course  was  that  in  English  literature  where  the  “Twelfth 
Night”  of  Shakespeare  was  read  and  studied.  The  whole 
idea  of  the  school  was  to  broaden  the  horizon  of  men  of  very 
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limited  intellectual  opportunity.  One  of  the  students,  a 
sailor  and  fisherman,  who  left  school  in  the  sixth  grade  wrote 
of  the  People’s  School  that  he  wished  “more  time  could  be 
given  to  a  general  course  and  less  to  agriculture  and  other 
subjects  which  are  only  good  for  a  special  class  of  people.” 
And  it  was  the  conclusion  of  those  who  taught  in  this  unique 
and  wonderful  school  that  a  man  went  away  a  better  me¬ 
chanic,  a  better  carpenter,  a  better  farmer,  a  better  miner 
for  having  read  under  competent  direction  a  comedy  of 
Shakespeare.  This  People’s  School,  conducted  by  a  college 
on  the  theory,  to  quote  its  founder,  “that  it  is  a  disastrous 
mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the  brains  of  our  country,  or  even 
the  best  brains,  have  inevitably  found  their  way  into  our 
high  schools  and  colleges,”  and  giving  something  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  liberal  training  to  men  on  the  great  highway  of 
life,  is  as  good  an  example  as  I  know  of  loyalty  to  education. 

Note:  Dr.  Sills  is  the  President  of  Bowdoin  College.  He  was  formerly 
the  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  in  the  same  institution,  and,  after  the 
death  of  President  Hyde,  was  elected  his  successor  at  the  almost  unani¬ 
mous  request  of  the  dumni,  students,  and  faculty. 


FINANCIAL  INDEPENDENCE  OF  BOARDS  OF 
EDUCATION 

JuDsoN  S.  Wright 

IT  HAS  often  been  asked  of  late  how  we  can  keep  pace 
with  the  enormously  increasing  but  legitimate  expendi¬ 
tures  for  schools,  when  the  demands  of  other  city 
departments  are  growing  so  rapidly.  The  ordinary  budgets 
and  municipal  statutory  limitation  on  taxes,  it  has  been  said, 
will  not  stand  it.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  schools  do 
not  belong  to  the  city  and  should  not  be  considered  among  its 
municipal  expenditures.  If  they  are  to  be  classified  in  the 
general  city  budget,  they  will  inevitably  get  the  small  end  of 
it.  It  has  long  been  decided  by  the  courts  of  the  land, 
wherever  the  matter  has  been  tested,  that  the  schools  come 
under  the  control  of  the  state,  and  the  only  rights  that  the 
city  district  has  in  the  matter  are  those  delegated  by  the  state. 
It  is  held  to  be  an  educationally  sound  principle  that  school 
authorities  should  have  the  specific  right  to  determine,  within 
reasonable  limits,  the  amount  of  funds  they  need,  and  to 
certify  the  same  for  levy  without  interference.  In  other 
words.  Boards  of  Education  in  our  cities  should  be  financially 
independent  of  the  municipal  authorities.  This  financial 
independence  has  already  been  secured  by  statute  in  a 
number  of  states,  and  should  be  extended  to  all  the  others. 

The  only  objection  that  has  ever  been  advanced  to  finan¬ 
cial  independence  is  that  the  cities  must  have  some  check  on 
the  expenditure  of  money  and  that  education  is  costing  too 
much.  Those  who  offer  this  objection  forget  that  the  most 
successfully  managed  and  financed  school  units  of  New  York, 
for  example,  are  the  larger  villages,  where  the  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation  have  absolute  financial  independence,  and  where  they 
get  more  nearly  value  received  for  their  money  than  in  any 
other  system  in  the  state.  In  addition  to  this,  those  who 
oppose  financial  independence  forget  that  there  is  at  present 
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I  a  very  good  and  substantial  reason  for  the  increased  cost  of 
education,  due  to  the  same  causes  that  have  increased  the 
cost  of  every  known  commodity  and  organized  activity. 

We  have  just  emerged  from  a  world  war,  which,  everyone 
concedes,  has  proved  that  there  is  an  astonishing  amount  of 
illiteracy  and  physical  unfitness  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  learned  our  lesson,  and  all  are  agreed  that,  as  a  promi¬ 
nent  editor  has  said,  “It  will  be  well  for  the  world  when  the 
American  people  build  more  schoolhouses  and  fewer  dread- 
naughts.  It  is  in  school  building,  rather  than  in  warship 
building,  that  nations  should  strive  to  excel.”  And  this 
discussion  and  publicity  has  had  its  effect  on  the  younger 
generation  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  cities  where  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  doubled  within  recent  years,  we  find  the  high  | 
school  enrollment  multiplied  by  five  or  an  increase  of  four  | 
hundred  per  cent.;  that  is,  the  high  school  attendance  is 
growing  four  times  as  fast  as  the  increase  in  population. 

It  costs  money,  more  and  more,  to  meet  this  changing  con¬ 
dition,  but  is  there  any  self-respecting  citizen  anywhere,  in 
any  city,  who  would  dare  to  challenge  the  advisability  of 
furnishing  complete  educational  facilities  to  the  children  of 
the  state — the  citizens  of  the  coming  generation?  There  is, 
unfortunately,  an  inability  or  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
many  to  recognize  these  changing  conditions  and  admit  the 
necessity  of  increased  expenditures.  So  persistently  have 
the  friends  of  municipal  control  opposed  the  legitimate 
expenditure  of  funds  for  educational  facilities  to  meet  the 
new  and  ever  increasing  demands,  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  every  city  of  the  state  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
this  condition  be  met — not  by  members  of  the  city’s  political 
machinery,  which  controls  the  municipal  government,  but 
by  their  direct  representatives,  selected  by  the  united  effort 
of  the  intelligent  citizenship  of  every  community.  Upon 
such  a  body  alone  can  be  fixed  the  responsibility  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  and  advantages  of  the  system,  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  for  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  necessary  in 
carrying  out  the  plans  to  meet  this  new  condition. 

We  have  reached  the  time  when  not  only  teachers  and 
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professional  members  of  society,  but  every  friend  of  edu¬ 
cation,  should  demand  and  assist  in  procuring  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  financial  independence  of  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  This  legislation  should  place  within  the  exclusive 
control  of  Boards  of  Education  in  cities  the  determination  of 
the  amounts  to  be  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools  in  such  cities,  including  the  fixation  of  teachers* 
salaries,  the  determination  of  the  number  of  teachers  to  be 
employed,  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment,  for  school  buildings,  for  construction  and  improve¬ 
ment,  and  for  all  other  expenditures  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  system,  and  should  adequately  meet  the  demands  of  the 
community  and  not  force  six  thousand  children  into  quarters 
accommodating  less  than  half  the  number.  Such  legislation 
should  make  each  city  a  school  district,  and,  as  such,  a 
political  subdivision  of  the  state  for  school  purposes.  It 
need  not  change  existing  boundaries  of  city  districts.  The 
public  school  system  established  in  a  city  school  district 
should  be  administered  and  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  district,  separate  and  apart  from  the  affairs  of 
the  city,  whether  the  whole  or  a  portion  is  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  such  district.  It  should  provide  that  the 
Board  of  Education  of  each  city  district  should  not  be 
deemed  a  board  or  department  of  that  city,  and  that  such 
Board  should  not  be  under  the  control  or  jurisdiction  of  any 
city  officer  or  board,  or  of  any  other  authority  than  the 
voters  and  taxpayers  of  the  district.  The  election  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  such  a  city  district 
should  provide  for  the  preparation  of  a  poll  list,  which  would 
contain  the  names  of  all  qualified  electors,  and  the  control 
of  the  school  system  in  the  district  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  directly  interested — ^namely,  the  tax¬ 
payers  and  the  patrons. 

Annual  estimates  should  be  prepared  containing  the  same 
items  as  are  required  under  the  present  laws.  In  a  city 
school  district  the  itemized  estimate  should  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  subject  to 
inspection  by  the  public.  The  estimate  should  cover  the 
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required  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  of  the  district,  which 
should  commence  on  the  first  of  August  and  end  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  July.  This  estimate,  after  being  open  to 
public  inspection,  should  be  published  with  an  itemization 
of  the  amounts  estimated  for  the  particular  purposes.  A 
public  hearing  should  be  held  on  this  annual  estimate,  and 
after  the  hearing,  the  Board  of  Education  should  meet  and 
consider  the  items  contained  in  the  estimate,  and,  if  it 
thinks  well,  reduce  or  eliminate  any  of  them.  The  Board 
should  be  required  to  adopt  the  estimate  as  modified,  and  it 
should  thereupon  become  the  annual  school  budget  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year.  The  budget,  when  thus  adopted, 
should  be  the  amount  required  to  be  raised  upon  the  taxable 
property  in  the  city  school  district.  A  separate  school  tax 
and  assessment  roll,  including  the  amount  specified  in  such 
school  budget,  should  be  prepared  and  the  tax  levied  and 
collected  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  thus  fixing  the 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and  expenditures  of  the 
system.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  borrowing  of 
money,  in  anticipation  of  the  collection  of  the  annual  school 
tax.  The  Board  of  Education  is  the  only  proper  authority 
to  decide  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  borrowing  of  such  money, 
and  should  be  the  sole  authority  to  issue  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  in  and  for  the  school  district.  The  Board  of 
Education  should  have  sole  authority,  as  representatives 
of  the  taxpayers,  to  issue  bonds  for  the  erection  of  new  build¬ 
ings  or  additions  to  buildings,  when  directed  by  the  voters  of 
the  district,  and  should  also  have  absolute  control  of  all 
building  programs,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  a  re¬ 
currence  of  conditions  in  connection  with  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  school  buildings,  that  have  existed  in  many 
cities  under  the  present  dual  control  of  our  school  systems. 

When  legislation  is  secured,  providing  for  a  school  budget 
to  be  adopted  exclusively  by  the  Board  of  Education,  for  a 
separate  school  tax  levy,  for  a  separate  bond  issue,  a  separate 
tax  collection,  and  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
bond  issue  or  tax  collection  to  school  purposes,  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation,  thus  separating  the  financial  administration  of  the 
school  system  from  the  control  of  city  authorities,  we  shall 
then,  and  not  until  then,  have  begun  to  meet  our  obligations 
to  the  citizenship  of  the  next  generation.  When  this  is 
accomplished,  our  schools  will  be  placed  where  they  belong, 
under  the  control  of  oflScers  and  Boards,  responsible  directly 
to  the  people,  and  chosen  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
administer  the  public  schools  of  the  city  school  district. 
Dual  control  and  the  confusion  and  inefficiency  resulting 
therefrom  will  thus  be  avoided.  If  there  be  extravagance  in 
expenditure  or  inefficiency  in  administration,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  can  be  placed,  where  it  belongs,  upon  school  authori¬ 
ties.  And  school  authorities  will  be  enabled  to  work  out  the 
solution  of  the  many  intricate  school  problems  with  reference 
only  to  proper  educational  accomplishments  and  expenditure 
of  funds.  By  this  separation  and  independence  of  control, 
the  public  schools  will  be  operated  in  the  interest  of  the 
city.  If  the  children  suffer  through  wrong  methods,  or 
through  failure  to  provide  for  their  interests,  the  people  can 
look  to  their  specially  chosen  representatives  for  redress,  and 
there  will  be  no  division  of  responsibility. 

Past  experience  and  present  conditions  emphatically  de¬ 
mand  such  legislation.  There  can  be  no  relief  until  enact¬ 
ments  of  this  sort  are  procured.  By  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation,  we  would  do  away  with  existing  dual  control  in  the 
management  and  finance  of  the  educational  system  of  our 
cities — a  system  that  is  not,  and  would  not  be  tolerated,  in 
connection  with  any  other  line  of  human  activity.  Edu¬ 
cation  costs  money — it  will  cost  more  money,  for  the  reasons 
pointed  out — and  yet  is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  a  city  should  not  be  allowed  to  spend  their 
money  as  they  see  fit,  by  their  own  direct  vote  or  through 
their  representatives,  for  the  education  of  their  children? 

Is  there  any  danger  in,  or  should  we  be  alarmed  about, 
the  fact  that  in  some  cities  the  cost  of  education  equals  or 
exceeds  the  cost  of  all  other  departments '  of  government 
combined?  Education,  which  is  the  biggest  single  problem 
confronting  the  American  people  to-day,  is  greater  than 
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all  other  departments  together.  In  fact,  it  is  the  one 
thing  worth  while,  and  is  always  of  state  concern.  Il¬ 
literacy  and  ignorance  are  the  foes  of  our  American  insti¬ 
tutions.  Upon  their  elimination  will  depend  the  future 
welfare  of  both  state  and  nation.  To  combat  them  success¬ 
fully,  we  must  rely  upon  the  public  schools.  For  this  reason, 
as  well  as  because  of  the  natural  progress  in  education,  more 
is  demanded  to-day  of  our  public  schools  than  ever  before. 
Recognizing  as  we  must  the  state’s  dependence  for  its  pros¬ 
perity  and  existence  upon  the  public  schools,  we  must  accord 
them,  fully  and  freely,  such  aid  and  support  as  may  be 
necessary  for  their  effective  maintenance.  School  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  the  birthright  of  every  native  American  child  within 
the  state,  and  the  acquired  right  of  every  foreign  born  child, 
domiciled  within  its  borders.  The  people  of  all  the  states 
have  granted  this  right  by  solemn  constitutional  mandate. 
The  state  must  see  to  it  that  this  right  is  protected.  The 
future  safety  of  the  state  and  nation  depends  upon  the 
enlightenment  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  Our  public 
school  system  must  be  maintained  with  the  highest  possible 
efficiency.  Liberal  public  expenditures  are  demanded  by  the 
people  of  all  cities,  and  no  complaint  will  be  made,  if  effective 
results  are  obtained.  These  results  can  be  brought  about 
only  by  a  single  agent  being  responsible  for  the  levying  of  the 
tax  and  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  The  people  should 
demand  the  financial  independence  of  Boards  of  Education 
in  every  city  of  the  Union. 

Note:  Judson  S.  Wright  has  been  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  sixth 
district  of  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  ever  since  the  organization  of 
the  new  state  system  in  1904.  Before  that  for  several  years  he  had  served 
in  a  similar  capacity  as  one  of  the  old  school  commissioners.  He  has  thus 
given  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  state.  Like¬ 
wise  he  has  for  several  sessions  served  the  school  system  as  a  legislator  and 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Education  in  the  State  Assembly. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ATHLETICS  TO  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

John  Sundwall 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  not  to  excoriate  in¬ 
tercollegiate  athletics.  The  cat  o*  nine  tails  has  been 
applied  to  it  so  vigorously  in  recent  years  that  further 
castigations  would  prove  futile  indeed.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  diatribes  of  tongue  and  pen  that  have  been  directed 
against  the  evils  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  it  flourishes  still 
and  continues  to  remain  one  of  the  most  important  inter¬ 
ests  in  academic  life.  Because  of  certain  fundamental 
human  interests,  it  will  always  (and  it  should)  have  its 
place  in  our  institutions  of  learning.  Our  problem  then,  so 
far  as  athletics  is  concerned,  is  not  one  of  methods  of  its  ex- 
communication  or  electrocution,  but  rather  one  of  its  control 
and  direction.  With  a  view  to  making  some  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  its  control,  the  following  discussion  is  submitted. 
First,  however,  let  us  consider  briefly  some  of  the  serious  ob¬ 
jections  that  have  been  made  against  athletics  in  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

I 

“What  is  wrong  with  our  athletics?’*  This  question  has 
been  so  frequently  aired  in  recent  years,  from  both  the  ros¬ 
trum  and  the  press,  that  collegians  in  general  have  come  to 
accept  the  proposition  that  there  is  something  direfully 
wrong.  And  this  “something**  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as:  1.  Concentration  on  the  university’s  facilities — equip¬ 
ment  and  men,  on  a  few  selected  athletes,  while  the  rank  and 
file  of  students  are  neglected  so  far  as  wholesome  physical 
development  is  concerned.  2.  The  false  values  placed  on 
athletics — the  star  athlete  is  regarded  with  infinitely  greater 
reverence  by  the  student  body  than  is  his  classmate  who  has 
achieved  distinction  in  some  intellectual  pursuit.  3.  Con- 
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tributions  to  moral  delinquency  of  students — betting,  drink¬ 
ing,  and  other  more  or  less  irreparable  orgies  associated  with 
important  intercollegiate  contests.  4.  The  premiums  placed 
on  victory,  the  penalties  of  defeat.  The  services  of  profes¬ 
sional  seasonal  coaches  must  be  secured.  The  tenure  of 
their  positions  is,  in  the  largest  measure,  dependent  on  their 
ability  to  turn  out  winning  teams.  Therefore,  an  almost 
irresistible  temptation  is  placed  before  the  coach  to  win  at 
any  price.  Chicanery  and  dishonesty,  both  in  the  procuring 
of  players  and  in  the  playing  of  games,  have  been  thus  encour¬ 
aged.  Direct  or  indirect  methods  of  purchasing  promising 
material  are  not  unknown.  5.  Miscellaneous  objections, 
such  as  the  role  that  money  plays  in  these  contests;  the  high 
cost  of  admission  to  games,  which  is  beyond  the  comfortable 
reach  of  the  average  student;  the  expensive  luxury  of  the 
team  while  traveling;  the  development  of  professionalism  in 
students  by  ex-champions  to  whom  academic  culture  is  more 
or  less  foreign;  and  the  advertising  features  of  intercollegiate 
athletics. 

These  serious  objections  make  intercollegiate  athletics, 
as  now  generally  practised,  wrong  in  principle  and  practise. 
However,  this  is  not  all.  For  intercollegiate  athletics  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  economic  and  academic  inefficiency  of 
the  university  or  college.  This  is  especially  seen  in  the 
annual  post-season  melee. 

This  period  marks  the  close  of  the  football  season,  and, 
particularly  if  the  season  has  been  a  disastrous  one,  is  invari¬ 
ably  notorious  in  the  life  of  the  university.  What  is  wrong 
with  our  athletics  is  a  recurring  question  that  is  responsible 
for  much  discussion,  agitation,  dissension,  and  investigation. 
Generally,  at  the  close  of  a  “losing**  season,  the  president 
of  the  university  is  presented  with  an  inventory  of  the  de¬ 
fects  of  athletics  at  his  institution.  Charges  are  made  in 
this  inventory,  which  is  generally  presented  to  him  in  the 
form  of  a  petition,  that  there  is  something  decidedly  wrong 
with  athletics.  It  may  be  the  coach;  get  a  new  coach.  It 
may  be  the  management;  therefore,  “fire**  the  administra- 
ion  officers.  Or  the  charges  may  be  made  directly  against 
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the  faculty  as  being  perniciously  rigid  when  it  comes  to  the 
members  of  The  Eleven,  with  the  dire  consequences  that 
several  of  the  best  players  are  on  the  ineligible  list.  Thus 
suspicions  and  accusations  are  made.  Naturally  these  dia¬ 
tribes  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  press  and  are  “meat”  for  it. 
At  any  rate,  the  academic  eflBciency  and  tranquillity  of  the 
university  are  very  much  disturbed  by  this  perennial  pro¬ 
cedure,  for  there  is  suflScient  influence  behind  these  agita¬ 
tions  to  call  forth  some  definite  action  on  the  part  of  the 
university.  After  prolonged  investigation  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  Board  of  Regents,  Faculty,  or  Committee, 
some  action  is  taken  in  order  to  appease  the  agitators.  The 
coach  is  discharged,  the  athletic  administration  committee 
is  revamped;  or  in  some  other  way  oil  is  poured  on  the  tur¬ 
bulent  waters  and  peace  is  restored  for  another  year.  As¬ 
suredly,  if  the  underlying  causes  of  this  serious  situation 
could  be  cleared  away,  the  university  would  gain  much. 

I  trust  that  full  pardon  will  be  granted  me  for  having  the 
temerity  to  offer  some  suggestions  relative  to  a  possible 
solution  of  this  perplexing  problem.  Perhaps  all  that  I  can 
hope  for  is  that  this  paper  will  at  least  form  the  basis  of  some 
discussion  which  may  ultimately  help  us  out.  At  any  rate, 
I  am  going  ahead.  Let  us  discuss  first  the  place  of  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  in  the  university.  Before  we  make  any 
headway  whatsoever  in  the  solution  of  our  problem,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  recognize  and  correct  two  fundamental 
errors  that  now  play  a  large  part  in  our  control  of  athletes. 
Just  so  long  as  intercollegiate  athletics  is  given  the  erroneous 
prominence  and  sway  it  now  holds  in  the  university,  our 
troubles  will  continue  to  increase.  I  mean  by  this  state¬ 
ment,  the  complete  submission  that  university  authorities 
manifest  to  the  attitude  held  by  the  public.  In  other  words 
it  is  the  public  in  the  largest  measure  that  controls  athletics,: 
and  not  the  university.  Consequently,  athletics  has  become 
a  thing  apart,  an  end  in  itself.  In  its  present  abnormal 
development,  wherein  it  has  overgrown  and  practically  de¬ 
vitalized  physical  education,  the  wholesome  tree  from  which 
it  sprang,  another  fundamental  error  is  made,  and  that  is  its 
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administration.  We  have  cut  it  ofiF  completely  from  its 
parent  and  set  up  a  sort  of  spurious  organization  for  its  con¬ 
trol.  The  administration  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
largely  influenced  by  the  crowd’s  point  of  view. 

We  may  now  consider  the  point  of  view  of  the  crowd — 
the  public,  which  includes,  of  course,  the  student  body, 
alumni,  and  others.  Naturally,  it  regards  intercollegiate 
athletics  as  a  show  or  entertainment,  whereat  an  exciting 
afternoon  may  be  spent  watching  specially  trained  dexterous 
gladiators  in  combat.  Further,  this  is  the  supreme  occasion 
upon  which  expression  may  be  given,  even  on  the  bleachers, ; 
to  pent-up  loyalty  and  fundamental  human  instincts  such  as 
pugnacity,  rivalry,  and  mastery.  Surely,  the  crowd  is  not 
to  be  censured  in  the  least  for  its  point  of  view.  These  im¬ 
petuous  fundamental  instincts  play  a  great  role  in  the  affairs 
of  men.  The  crowd  is  not  interested  in  the  genuine  ideals 
of  intercollegiate  athletics.  It  wants  to  see  a  real  fight  and 
it  wants  its  side  to  win.  Mastery  by  the  team  to  which  the 
crowd  is  loyal  is  a  supreme  attraction.  That  is  what  the 
public  pays  for.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  crowd,  if  this 
engaging  exhibition  of  pugnacity,  rivalry,  and,  above  all, 
mastery,  is  not  forthcoming,  it  has  been  cheated.  Something 
is  wrong.  The  show  was  not  satisfactory  or  complete.  The 
public  wants  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  repeated  disap¬ 
pointments.  It  feels  it  has  the  right  to  know,  and  in  its  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  the  guilty  parties,  charges  and  accusations 
are  made.  So  long  as  intercollegiate  athletics  is  influenced 
by  this  point  of  view  we  must  continue  to  pass  through  these 
periods  of  disturbing  agitation — coaches  will  be  discharged 
at  the  end  of  unsuccessful  seasons,  unless  they  can  otherwise 
shift  the  blame;  the  boards  of  control  will  be  investigated 
and  changed;  even  the  president  of  the  institution  will  come 
in  for  his  share  of  censure,  for  the  public  has  not  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  entertained  and  its  desire  for  even  a  vicarious  out¬ 
let  for  certain  inherent  instincts  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
provided. 

Unfortunately,  comparatively  few  people  have  a  broader 
point  of  view  in  relation  to  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  as 
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a  rule,  those  having  it  are  limited  to  the  governing  and  teach¬ 
ing  bodies  of  the  university.  This  broader  point  of  view 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  Intercollegiate  athletics 
should  be  a  healthy,  normal  reflection  of  our  interest  in 
physical  exercise  and  dexterity.  It  should  be  the  paramount 
inciting  stimulant  to  engage  in  healthful  daily  exercise.  In¬ 
tercollegiate  contests  should  offer  preeminent  occasions  at 
which  the  very  best  athletic  ability  in  one  college,  selected 
from  a  system  of  universal  physical  training,  is  pitted  against 
the  very  best  in  another,  for  the  purposes  of  friendly  rivalry 
and  mastery.  In  other  words,  intercollegiate  athletics 
should  be  to  physical  education  or  universal  physical  exer¬ 
cise  and  training  what  the  prize  essay  is  to  the  classes  in 
rhetoric  and  composition;  what  the  intercollegiate  debate  is 
to  the  classes  in  public  speaking.  Of  what  general  educa¬ 
tional  value  would  it  be  to  select  a  few  well-modulated  voices 
from  among  the  entire  student  body  and  specifically  train 
these  for  debate?  On  the  other  hand,  with  participation 
in  intercollegiate  debate  inextricably  associated  with  classes 
in  oral  expression,  ’  the  debate  has  a  genuine  educational 
value,  for  it  proves  to  be  a  wholesome  incentive  or  stimulus. 
Competition,  as  in  trade,  is  in  a  large  measure  the  life  of 
academic  progress.  And  wherever  this  element  can  be 
wholesomely  introduced  into  any  of  our  academic  interests, 
even  in  an  intercollegiate  aspect,  it  should  be.  Competition, 
however,  must  not  be  set  off  by  itself.  It  must  be  an  in¬ 
centive  to  and  a  part  of  each  and  every  subject.  In  this 
light  we  must  regard  intercollegiate  athletics.  It  must  be 
a  part  of  and  an  incentive  or  stimulus  in  our  scheme  of  phys¬ 
ical  education  or  training.  It  cannot  wholesomely  remain 
as  an  independent  end  in  itself. 

The  difference  then  between  these  two  points  of  view  is  as 
follows:  The  one,  that  of  the  public,  makes  intercollegiate 
athletics  an  end  in  itself,  and  has  little  or  no  relationship  to 
the  university  as  a  whole.  It  calls  for  the  special  training  of 
a  few  gladiators  or  warriors  in  order  to  assure  victory.  High- 
priced  seasonal  coaches  must  be  engaged.  An  independent 
administration  is  essential.  Nothing  must  stand  in  the  way 
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of  facilities  and  equipment.  Indeed,  attempts  to  foster  and 
provide  facilities  for  physical  education  are  frequently  in  the 
way  of  athletics.  The  other  point  of  view  makes  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletics  an  incident,  though  an  important  one,  in 
the  broad  scheme  of  universal  training.  It  uses  athletics 
instead  of  abusing  it.  It  regards  athletics  as  a  danger  when 
considered  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  feels  that  no  intercollegiate 
athletics  should  exist  unless  founded  on  universal  physical 
exercise.  Intercollegiate  contests,  then,  would  serve  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  experience  and  display  the  products  of  physical 
training  and  its  desirable  by-products  which  are  the  invari¬ 
able  accompaniments  of  games,  sports,  and  contests. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  university  to  recognize  this  latter 
view  as  the  ideal  one,  and  then  proceed  to  control  athletics 
in  accordance  with  this  view.  Furthermore,  it  must  put  this 
ideal  over  on  the  public.  Not  until  then  will  the  university 
cease  to  experience  yearly  exacerbations  of  an  old  trouble. 
Nor  will  the  ideal  intercollegiate  athletics,  which  should 
never  be  eliminated  from  college  activities,  suffer  in  impor¬ 
tance  and  popularity.  The  present  system  is  in  sore  need 
of  pruning  and  reshaping.  The  growth,  largely  influenced 
and  nourished  by  the  crowd’s  point  of  view,  has  run  amuck. 
We  have  endeavored  to  organize  and  reorganize  in  order 
to  care  for  its  numerous  outcroppings.  These  organizations 
have  proved  to  be  more  unwieldy  and  burdensome  than  the 
athletics  they  seek  to  control. 

II 

Our  flrst  move,  then,  in  the  solution  of  our  athletic  diflS- 
culties  is  to  recognize  the  principle  that  all  athletics  of  an  in¬ 
tercollegiate  character  should  be  but  important  incidents  in 
a  broad  scheme  of  universal  physical  exercise,  and  that  those 
who  are  placed  in  control  of  the  latter  must  be  responsible 
to  the  university  for  the  conduct  of  the  former,  in  order  that 
athletics  may  best  serve  the  university.  But  we  cannot  have 
ideal  athletics  until  we  have  an  ideal  system  of  physical  ed¬ 
ucation.  Now  let  us  see  what  is  meant  by  the  latter. 
Broadly  speaking,  physical  education  is  concerned  with  hu- 
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man  conservation,  the  physical  well  being  of  people,  height¬ 
ened  eflSciency.  In  carrying  out  this  program  in  the  college 
or  university,  the  department  of  physical  education  must 
concern  itself  with:  1.  The  promotion  and  conservation  of 
students’  health;  2.  Symmetrical  and  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  body;  3.  Cultivation  of  a  lasting  desire  to  be  ac¬ 
tive  and  habits  of  and  pleasure  in  activity;  4.  Training  schools 
for  teachers  of  physical  education;^  and  5.  Research  and  in¬ 
vestigation.  These  particular  interests  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  are  more  or  less  interrelated  and  no  line  of  demarcation 
can  be  drawn  between  them.  In  addition  to  these  primary 
aims,  certain  desirable  moral,  mental,  and  sociological  by¬ 
products  may  admirably  be  secured  in  physical  education. 
I  have  particular  reference  to  group  activities  such  as  games 
and  athletic  sports.  In  properly  conducted  activities  of  this 
sort,  habits  of  loyalty,  fairness,  cooperation,  sportsmanship, 
responsibility,  enthusiasm,  alertness,  resourcefulness,  self- 
confidence,  courage,  initiative,  promptness,  decision,  judg¬ 
ment,  obedience,  subordination,  self-sacrifice,  fellowship, 
capacity,  friendliness,  and  leadership  are  formed.  Indeed, 
no  other  activity  probably  offers  such  excellent  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  these  meritorious  attributes. 

Now  let  us  consider  more  or  less  in  detail  each  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  aims  in  physical  education. 

1.  The  'promotion  and  conservation  of  students^  health  in¬ 
clude  the  following^:  personal  care  and  attention,  promotion 
of  health  and  prevention  of  disease — physical  examinations, 
dispensary  treatment,  hospitalization,  reconstruction;  sanita¬ 
tion — off  and  on  campus  regulations  of  rooming  houses, 
boarding  houses,  classrooms,  swimming  pools,  drinking  water, 
foods,  etc.;  education® — seeing  to  it  that  every  student  be¬ 
comes  familiar  with  the  fundamentals  of  right  living, 
personal  and  community  hygiene.  In  recent  years,  in 

1  The  writer  has  discussed  more  fully  this  phase  of  the  subject  in  School  and 
Society,  Vol.  VIII,  Nos.  201,  202,  203,  1918. 

*  The  aims  and  scope  of  the  university  health  service  is  discussed  by  the  author 
in  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Reports.  Nov.  17,  1919. 

*  The  author’s  views  regarding  the  teaching  of  hygiene  can  be  found  in  the 
American  Physical  Education  Review,  April,  1921. 
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our  larger  institutions,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  split 
off  these  activities  from  physical  education.  The  students* 
health  service  movement  is  the  result.  Physical  educa¬ 
tion  was  founded  in  our  institutions,  fundamentally  as 
a  health  measure.  It  can  survive  only  as  it  is  interested 
in  the  health  and  physical  development  and  well-being  of 
all  students.  Had  it  been  adequately  supported  and  had 
there  been  a  broader  vision  and  greater  activity  in  physical 
education  relative  to  the  aims  and  scope  of  an  equipment  for 
genuine  students’  health  conservation,  the  independent  stu¬ 
dents’  health  service  movement  would  never  have  taken 
place.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  the 
latter  organization,  especially  in  our  larger  institutions,  pro¬ 
viding  there  is  the  closest  cooperation  between  the  health 
service  and  physical  education.  That  the  two  must  be  com¬ 
bined  in  the  vast  majority  of  our  colleges  and  schools  is 
evident.  Already  thirteen  American  states  have  passed  com¬ 
pulsory  physical  education  laws  primarily  as  health  meas¬ 
ures.  Twelve  additional  states  have  such  bills  before  their 
legislatures.  England  has  reorganized  its  entire  educa¬ 
tional  plan,  placing  emphasis  on  physical  education  and 
health.  The  object  of  the  Fess-Capper  bill  recently  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  is  to  stimulate  and  support  physical 
education  and  health.  Thus  our  statutes  are  making  physical 
education  and  health  one  and  inseparable.  In  the  largest 
measure  one  may  blame  our  false  values  of  intercollegiate 
athletics  for  the  necessity  of  creating  and  maintaining  an¬ 
other  expensive  and  independent  activity  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  students’  health. 

2.  Symmetrical  and  harmonious  development  of  the  body  may 
include  the  educational  or  social  values  of  physical  education. 
Erect  posture  and  self-assertive  and  self-respecting  carriage, 
ease,  grace,  efficiency,  skill,  strength,  speed,  endurance,  vigor 
— all  contribute  to  a  personality,  which  stands  so  much  for 
success  in  life,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  adaptation  and 
health.  Assuredly,  the  individual  with  these  qualities  can 
make  a  far  better  social  adjustment.  The  development  of 
the  neuro-muscular  apparatus  whereby  perfect  functioning 
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of  the  entire  human  mechanism  is  obtained  comes  within  this 
scope  of  our  interests  and  activities  in  physical  education. 
Calisthenics,  gymnastics,  exercises  in  hanging,  climbing, 
jumping,  vaulting,  dancing,  drills,  swimming,  etc.,  all  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  aim.  It  is  particularly  in  combat  exercises, 
group  games,  and  competitive  sports  that  desirable  mental, 
moral,  and  social  by-products  are  developed.  And  right 
here  is  the  relation  that  genuine  intercollegiate  athletics 
bears  to  physical  education.  The  former,  to  repeat,  should 
supply  the  opportunity  to  put  the  best  the  college  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  its  various  games  and  sports  against  the  neigh¬ 
boring  institution.  Intercollegiate  athletics,  then,  should 
stimulate  participation,  on  the  part  of  all  students,  in  all 
games  and  sports.  It,  therefore,  becomes  an  incident  in  the 
role  of  physical  education,  instead  of  a  thing  apart  that  calls 
for  independent  organization,  coaches,  and  equipment.  The 
evils  of  intercollegiate  athletics  will  never  be  corrected  until 
it  is  put  back  into  its  proper  place  in  physical  education. 
Nor  will  it  suffer  in  any  way  in  its  popularity  or  enthusiasm. 
It  will  continue  to  furnish  the  same  degree  of  entertainment 
to  both  college  and  the  public.  Practically  every  student 
in  the  university  will  be  directly  interested  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  an  indirect  participant  and  keenly  interested 
in  one  or  more  of  the  events  scheduled.  Intercollegiate  con¬ 
tests  will  therefore  become  democratized.  Instead  of  an 
exhibition  of  a  few  selected,  trained  gladiators,  staged  especi¬ 
ally  for  a  high  priced  extramural  crowd,  it  will  become  the 
occasion  for  healthful  and  joyful  rivalry. 

3.  Cultivation  of  a  lasting  desire  to  he  active  and  habits  of 
and  pleasure  in  activity  should  be  fixed  so  firmly  that  activity 
will  become  one  of  our  lasting  desires.  Too  early  in  life  the 
body  becomes  unyielding  and  rigid.  Unless  one  is  active, 
physical  flexibility  and  dexterity  tend  toward  retrogression 
and  become  more  or  less  irreclaimable  as  the  middle  period 
of  life  is  reached.  The  habit  of  reflection  and  dreaming, 
especially  in  the  collegian,  is  acquired  at  the  expense  of  doing. 
Physical  education,  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  should 
supply  in  many  respects  what  manual  training  does  in  secon- 
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dary  education.  Physical  education  should  promote  the 
desire  and  ability  to  use  all  parts  of  the  body  dexterously. 

4.  Training  schools  for  teachers  of  'physical  education  must 
become  departments  of  our  larger  colleges  and  universities. 
In  cooperation  with  colleges  of  education  and  other  schools 
and  departments  concerned  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
training  must  be  laid  out.  The  curriculum  should  include 
subjects  that  bear  on  the  aims  and  scope  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  It  must  include  biology,  anatomy,  physiology,  psy¬ 
chology,  sociology,  bacteriology,  personal  hygiene,  and  pub¬ 
lic  health.  It  must  acquaint  the  prospective  teacher  with 
the  elements  of  disease  recognition  and  the  bodily  defects. 
He  must  be  made  familiar  with  the  theories  and  practices 
of  calisthenics,  corrective  exercises,  drills,  sports,  games, 
etc.,  as  adapted  to  the  various  ages  and  conditions.  No 
one  who  has  a  vision  of  the  future  demands  for  teachers  of 
physical  education  will  fail  to  value  the  great  importance  of 
the  department  in  its  relation  to  a  training  school.  We  have 
been  prone,  in  the  past,  to  relegate  this  training  to  private 
institutions  such  as  physical  culture  institutes.  And  de¬ 
plorable  have  been  the  consequences. 

5.  Research  and  investigation  must  be  carried  on  in  the 
larger  institutions.  In  particular  it  must  be  realized  that 
there  are  many  problems  to  be  solved  with  reference  to  phys¬ 
ical  education  and  students’  health.  New  standards  of 
measurements  must  be  evolved.  The  problem  of  vital 
capacity  must  be  worked  out  as  applied  to  young  men  and 
women.  The  nature  and  extent  of  exercises  best  adapted 
to  assure  the  maximum  of  human  efficiency  must  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  scientific  care  of  subnormals  and  defectives 
of  all  types  is  yet  to  be  learned.  The  methods  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  reclamation  in  their  relation  to  all  sorts  of  physical 
defects  must  be  studied.  The  fields  of  nutrition,  exercise, 
and  right  living,  in  general,  must  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

Ill 

One  of  the  objects  in  giving  so  much  time  to  the  aims  and 
scope  of  physical  education  has  been  an  attempt  to  awaken 
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a  new  interest  in  its  importance  and  possibilities.  Surely, 
physical  education  must  be  regarded  as  of  utmost  concern 
in  all  institutions  of  learning.  Let  us  then  develop  physical 
education  and  give  to  it  the  support  and  dignity  it  deserves. 
A  department  of  physical  education  or  of  students’  physical 
welfare  should  foster  and  control  all  these  sub-activities  as 
outlined  in  the  discussion  of  the  aims  and  scope.  All  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  required  to  take  physical  exercise  of  some 
sort  throughout  their  college  years.  Daily  required  exer¬ 
cise  is  the  desired  procedure.  Three  times  a  week  should 
be  the  minimum.  The  early  Amherst^  program  should  be 
instituted  in  every  college  and  university.  Due  allowance 
should  be  made  for  it  in  all  the  curricula  of  the  university 
and  credit  toward  graduation  should  be  given  for  physical 
education. 

The  teacher  personnel  should  be  selected  with  the  same  care 
as  is  the  teaching  staff  in  any  department.  The  staff  should 
be  highly  trained  men  and  women  thoroughly  cognizant  of 
the  genuine  aims,  scope,  theories,  and  practices  of  education. 
To  this  staff  should  he  consigned  all  those  interests  and  activities 
which  have  to  do  with  the  students*  'physical  welfare^  including 
intercollegiate  athletics.  The  recognition  of  this  principle 
is  of  supreme  importance  here,  for  in  it  lies  the  solution  of 
our  present  athletic  imbroglio.  Let  us  compare  with  this 
ideal  the  desultory  and  derogatory  method  in  which  physical 
education  and  its  various  ramifications  are  governed  to-day 
in  so  many  institutions.  The  really  stimulating  incentives 
in  physical  education  have  been  detached  and  farmed  out  to 
committees  which  are  not  familiar  or  in  sympathy  with  the 
genuine  ideals  of  physical  education.  These  committees 
are,  as  a  rule,  engaged  in  other  full-time  interests.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  administration  of  physical  education,  shorn  of  all 
its  engaging  incitements,  has  been  relegated  to  the  drudgery 
of  an  unappreciated  and  inadequately  supported  staff.  In 
what  other  interest  and  activity  in  life  would  such  a  proce¬ 
dure  work  or  even  be  tolerated?  Intercollegiate  athletics 

Discussed  more  fully  in  “Interrelation  between  Physical  Education  and 
Students’  Health  Service,  ’’  American  Physical  Education  Review,  April,  1921. 
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first  broke  loose  and  proceeded  to  set  up  an  independent 
administration.  Its  supreme  object  is  to  win.  A  com¬ 
mittee,  more  or  less  transient,  the  chief  interest  of  which  is 
a  winning  team  and  which  is  unfamiliar  with  and  almost 
wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  genuine  ideals  of  physical 
education,  is  set  up  as  the  governing  body.  It  controls  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  and  is  largely  responsible  for  choos¬ 
ing  the  staff  of  coaches.  The  active  administration  of  ath¬ 
letics  is  consigned  to  an  athletic  director.  This  committee, 
which  is  the  board  of  control,  is  composed  of  students,  alumni, 
and  faculty  members.  As  a  rule,  the  first  two  predominate 
and  are  largely  influential  in  the  supervision.  A  committee 
of  this  type  generally  lacks  decisioh,  and  responsibility  is 
fixed  with  diflSculty.  No  constructive  policies  are  main¬ 
tained. 

Here,  then,  is  the  situation.  A  particularly  stimulating 
interest  or  specialty  of  physical  education  has  been  ruthlessly 
severed  from  its  wholesome  and  natural  habitance  and 
placed  in  control  of  a  group  whose  interests  are  foreign  to 
the  genuine  r6le  and  proportion  that  athletics  play  in  the 
university.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  consistent  to  manipulate 
likewise  any  other  department  in  the  university?  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  intercollegiate  athletics  proves  to  be  so 
confusing  and  troublesome?  In  reality,  it  is  amazing  that 
under  present  conditions  we  have  got  along  as  well  with  it 
as  we  have. 

Another  outcropping  from  physical  education  is  the  in¬ 
tramural  sports  committee  which  is  concerned  with  the  fos¬ 
tering  of  inter-group,  class,  or  college  contests.  Thus,  an¬ 
other  more  or  less  stimulating  incentive  has  been  kidnaped 
from  physical  education.  And  where  intramural  sports 
flourish,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  appoint  a  director 
of  them. 

In  the  reorganization  of  physical  education  and  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletics,  our  first  concern  should  be  the  return  of 
both  intercollegiate  athletics  and  intramural  sports  to  the 
department  of  physical  education  where  they  belong.  The 
director  or  head,  with  his  staff,  should  be  responsible  to  the 
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university  for  the  administration  of  these  two  activities. 
He,  above  all,  should  be  given  full  power  by  the  university 
to  regulate  these  activities.  Not  until  this  is  done  can  the 
responsibility  be  fixed.  There  can  be  no  objection,  however, 
to  an  advisory  body  made  up  of  students,  alunmi,  and 
faculty.  In  fact,  such  a  body  should  prove  of  value  to  any 
department  in  the  university.  The  control  of  intercollegiate 
intramural  sports  should  be  vested  directly  in  a  highly 
trained  director  of  physical  education  and  his  staff.  It 
would  then  fit  in  with  the  scheme  of  physical  education  and 
serve  to  promote  universal  physical  training.  In  no  wise 
would  intercollegiate  athletics  be  curtailed  by  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  coaching  staff  should  be  full-time  members  of 
the  department.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  when 
not  actually  engaged  in  coaching  for  intercollegiate  contests, 
the  time  and  efforts  of  coaches  should  be  taken  up  with  intra¬ 
mural  affairs,  gynmasium  teaching,  and  the  other  functions 
of  physical  education.  Thus  all  the  work  will  be  correlated 
and  given  its  proper  proportion.  The  comptroller  of  the 
university  should  have  charge  of  the  gate  receipts.  The 
disbursements  should  be  largely  concentrated  in  directly 
developing  the  facilities  for  wholesome  recreations — intra¬ 
mural  games  and  sports  and  the  other  needs  of  physical 
education.  Assuredly,  this  procedure  would  do  much  toward 
eliminating  the  present  evils  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Note:  The  writer  has  had  a  rare  combination  of  training  and  experience 
in  medicine  and  education.  He  is  a  Doctor  both  of  Philosophy  and  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  for  the  past  decade  he  has  been  a  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  at  the  Universities  of  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan.  His 
articles  upon  Physical  and  Health  Education  in  a  variety  of  leading 
journals  are  well  known. 


“GETTING  BY”:  A  PROBLEM  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 

MORALE 

Carleton  E.  Preston 

The  “getting  by”  spirit  is  a  recognized  evil  influence 
in  many  phases  of  school  life.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  present  some  of  the  possible  or  probable 
reasons  for  its  prevalence  in  high  schools,  and  to  suggest  ways 
in  which  a  more  sane  and  scholarly  attitude  can  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it.  After  a  fairly  long  experience  in  teaching  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  this  spirit  is  the  one  greatest  hindrance 
to  school  eflSciency,  and  that  so  long  as  it  continues  to  exist  in 
its  present  form,  problems  of  discipline  and  of  poor  scholar¬ 
ship  will  continue  as  perplexing  as  at  present.  Presumably, 
they  will  always  exist  in  some  measure,  but  I  believe  that 
changes  are  possible  in  the  point  of  view  of  pupils  which 
might  react  favorably  on  the  whole  spirit  of  the  school,  and, 
as  a  result,  call  forth  a  degree  of  effort  hitherto  not  generally 
attained. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  a  considerable  alteration  of  some 
of  our  present  practices  would  be  needful,  alterations  which, 
to  some  persons,  would  at  first  mention  seem  too  extreme 
to  be  practical.  Since,  however,  all  advancement  comes  / 
through  experiment,  revision,  and  substitution,  there  is  no  . 
reason  why,  in  the  interest  of  this  advancement,  we  should 
not  challenge  even  the  fundamentals  long  established.  It 
may  be  that,  while  designed  directly  to  bring  about  certain 
beneficial  results,  some  of  our  methods  may,  contrary  to  our 
intentions,  be  indirectly  productive  of  other  and  more  lasting 
tendencies  of  the  opposite  nature.  In  this  way  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  some  of  the  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  certain  bad  habits  lies  at  our  own  door. 

We  are  all  of  us  likely  to  forget  the  fact  that  in  all  our  inter¬ 
course  with  others,  the  Jesuits  of  what  we  do  or  say  are  al¬ 
ways  of  two  sorts,  primary  and  secondary.  The  primary  are 
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usually  of  short  duration  and  mental  in  their  nature;  the 
secondary,  less  obtrusive  at  first,  are  lasting  and  moral  in 
their  effects.  Very  often,  in  our  desire  to  accomplish  the 
primary  result,  we  fail  to  see  the  more  permanent  moral  good 
or  harm  that  our  act  or  speech  may  cause.  To  cite  an  ex¬ 
treme  but  not  unfamiliar  example,  the  mother  who  tells  her 
child  something  not  strictly  true,  in  order  to  frighten  him 
into  obedience,  may  for  a  time  gain  her  primary  object,  but 
she  has  started  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  child  as  he  grows 
older  and  more  keen  of  understanding  a  disregard  for  truth 
which  may  shape  his  life  far  more  than  the  original  wrong 
might  have  done,  if  left  unpunished.  In  a  similar  manner, 
we  school-teachers  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  there  are 
secondary,  more  permanent  results  of  our  every  school  policy 
and  act;  and  on  that  account  we  must  make  doubly  sure  that 
these  secondary,  as  well  as  the  primary  results,  produce  the 
right  moral  effect. 

In  the  light  of  this  conception,  the  thought  has  been  very 
strongly  impressed  upon  me,  with  ever-increasing  force  and 
clearness,  that  much  of  what  we  are  now  doing,  even  to  the 
fundamentals  of  school  administration,  needs  some  revision. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  the 
“getting  by”  spirit. 

\^Tiat  do  we  mean  by  “getting  by  ”?  The  phrase  suggests 
some  fixed  point,  alike  for  all,  a  goal  in  a  competitive  race;  if 
no  such  point  existed,  there  would  be  nothing  to  “get  by.” 
In  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  as  applied  to  scholar¬ 
ship,  namely,  in  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  “passing 
mark,  ”  should  such  a  fixed  point  rightly  exist?  What  is  the 
effect  upon  the  school  and  its  pupils  of  maintaining  it?  How 
needful  is  it  that  we  should  have  such  a  fixed  point?  Would 
chaos  in  school  organization  and  records  result  if  it  were  to  be 
abolished?  WTiat  could  be  substituted  for  it?  These  ques¬ 
tions,  though  implying  possible  distrust  of  a  custom  estab¬ 
lished  by  such  long  usage  as  to  be  almost  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  school  officials,  are  asked  in  all  sincerity. 

To  start  with,  then,  let  us  consider  the  meaning  of  edu¬ 
cation.  In  its  derivation  the  word  means  simply  a  process 
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of  bringing  out,  of  development,  of  helping  a  person  to  “make 
the  most  of  himself.  ”  It  involves  no  idea  of  competition,  no 
idea  of  measuring  pupil  against  pupil;  it  is  entirely  concerned 
with  the  single  individual.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  signify 
a  process  of  cramming  with  information  of  any  kind  whatso¬ 
ever;  rather,  it  implies  the  formation  of  proper  attitudes  of 
mind  and  the  development  of  right  habits  and  the  progressive 
spirit.  Information,  though  valuable,  is  incidental  to  the 
greater  thing.  Among  the  various  interpretations  of  the 
word  education,  I  think  that  I  like  best,  as  expressing  most 
nearly  my  idea,  the  definition  which  I  once  heard  quoted  by 
Dr.  Payson  Smith,  “Education  is  what  you  have  left  after 
you  have  forgotten  all  you  learned  in  school.” 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  again  the 
importance  of  the  secondary  results  of  our  acts  and  policies, 
believing  as  I  do  that  in  the  long  run  these  contribute  more 
to  the  sum  total  of  our  final  education  than  the  direct  results, 
to  produce  which  many  of  these  same  policies  are  framed. 
Immediate  and  definite  aims  we  must  have,  and  results  which 
can  be  measured,  yet  these  are  in  a  sense  only  a  vehicle 
through  which  more  important  training  is  to  be  conveyed. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  true  that  “the  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.  ” 

The  spirit  of  competition  has  been  long  and  constantly 
invoked  as  a  spur  to  effort  in  almost  all  lines  of  activity. 
Yet  there  is  a  slowly  growing  tendency  to  discredit  much 
of  the  existing  competition  in  favor  of  cooperation.  The 
stimulation  which  has  always  been  its  only  good  quality  is 
offset  by  other  poor  qualities.  It  breeds  jealousy;  it  tempts 
to  the  employment  of  dishonest,  or  at  the  least  questionable, 
methods  even  in  a  cause  itself  good,  and  thereby  warps  the 
conscience  of  the  person  thus  tempted.  These  lapses,  slight 
as  they  are,  from  the  absolute  straight  line  of  honesty  seem 
harmless  at  the  time;  in  reality  they  are  vitally  harmful, 
particularly  as  they  help  mold  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  young 
people.  And  they  are  indulged  in,  not  only  by  the  young 
people  themselves,  but  in  not  a  few  instances  by  their  leaders 
as  a  part  of  their  leadership. 
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The  same  qualities  are  potentially  present  in  competition 
as  applied  to  scholarship.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  case  to  state  whether  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
abolishing  in  most  schools  the  straight  percentage  rating  and 
the  substitution  for  it  of  the  more  common  letter  form,  but  it 
may  have  been.  But  while  this  change  eliminated  the  worst 
features  of  the  direct  competition,  it  did  not  eliminate  the 
comparison  of  one  pupil  with  another,  or  with  a  hypothetical 
“average  pupil. ”  Now,  as  then,  we  base  our  whole  marking 
system  on  such  a  comparison. 

Still,  according  to  our  definition,  education  means,  not  the 
making  of  one  pupil  as  good  as  another,  but  the  development 
of  the  highest  possible  all-round  efficiency  in  each.  We  can¬ 
not  expect  all  pupils  to  conform  to  the  same  absolute  stand¬ 
ard.  In  the  printing  industry  there  are  three  main  kinds  of 
presses :  the  hand  press,  still  in  use  in  printing  our  currency, 
the  ordinary  motor-driven  job  press,  and  the  great  rotary 
press  of  the  new^spaper  office.  If  each  of  these  w^ere  to  be 
operated  at  one  hundred  percent  efficiency,  we  should  not 
expect  from  them  the  same  output.  Yet  we  rate  our  pupils, 
in  whom  there  are  differences  just  as  great  as  in  these  three 
types  of  presses,  in  just  that  fashion,  and  set  a  definite  mark 
which  all  must  achieve  in  order  to  “pass.” 

The  result  of  such  procedure  is  far  different  from  that  of 
ordinary  competition.  For,  in  order  to  treat  the  weaker 
pupils  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  allowing  them  any 
advance  from  grade  to  grade,  we  must  place  this  passing 
mark  almost,  if  not  entirely,  within  their  reach.  Naturally, 
for  all  except  these  weaker  ones,  it  is  attainable  with  an  ease 
far  too  great,  and,  secure  in  this  attainment,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  cultivate  a  careless,  happy-go-lucky  frame  of  mind 
to  which  the  habit  of  diligent,  persevering  toil  to  reach  a 
goal  that  is  worth  while  is  a  perfect  stranger.  And  with  this 
temptation  constantly  before  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
many  yield  and  become  shallow  and  spineless,  living  down 
to  the  mark  instead  of  up  to  it,  praying  only  that  they  may 
“get  by”  in  the  last  reckoning,  because  the  teacher  may  see 
in  them  occasional  flashes  of  ability,  which  they  are  too  lazy 
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to  exercise  and  develop,  but  the  existence  of  which  a  teacher 
cannot  gainsay  or  ignore. 

The  assumption  of  this  attitude  of  mind  is  rendered  all  the 
more  natural,  almost  compelled,  one  might  almost  say  truth¬ 
fully,  by  the  way  in  which  our  school  practices  magnify  the 
importance  of  this  passing  mark.  Until  the  time  for  college 
examinations,  when  school  life  is  nearly  over  and  school 
habits  long  since  formed,  it  is  made  the  basis  of  award  of 
almost  everything  worth  while  except  empty  honors.  Upon 
it  are  based  on  the  one  hand,  diploma  points,  early  dismissal 
privileges,  participation  in  athletic  contests,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  freedom  from  special  report  cards  and  letters  to 
the  home,  and  from  unpleasant  interviews  at  the  oflBce,  often 
in  the  presence  of  the  parent,  who  comes  at  some  personal 
inconvenience  and  may  not  treat  his  child  any  more  gently 
because  of  this  fact.  All  this  frequently  with  too  little  re¬ 
gard  for  the  fact  that  the  failing  pupil  may  have  a  hand¬ 
printing-press  capacity  for  output,  and  may,  through  his 
greater  effort,  be  more  eflScient  within  his  limitations  and 
less  deserving  of  special  corrective  treatment  that  of  many 
others  of  much  higher  capacity,  who  are  getting  off  scot  free. 
It  is  all  well  enough  for  us  to  say  that  we  are  trying  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  pupil  to  do  his  best  regardless  of  marks;  we  may  be, 
but,  when  we  do  it,  we  are  doing  it  as  individuals,  and  in 
spite  of  the  system,  all  of  the  emphasis  of  which  points  the 
other  way.  Furthermore,  however  much  we  may  feel  the 
need  of  giving  our  personal  word  in  this  fashion,  the  majority 
of  us  are  so  steeped  in  traditional  school  practices  that  un¬ 
consciously  we  frame  many  of  our  admonitions  and  en¬ 
couragements  in  conformity  with  them.  .To  cite  my  own 
personal  experience,  I  think  it  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  this 
paper  that  I  stand  in  the  r6le  of  a  conscientious  objector  to 
our  present  methods,  yet  time  and  again  I  catch  myself  mak¬ 
ing  a  remark  to  a  pupil  which  from  force  of  habit  is  couched 
in  the  old  terms  of  the  passing  mark,  and  not  in  terms  of 
measuring  that  pupil  against  his  own  best.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  teachers  to  break  out  of  this  atmosphere,  so 
thoroughly  and  yet  so  unconsciously  have  they  become 
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saturated  with  it;  what  wonder,  then,  that  pupils  quickly 
accustom  themselves  to  it  and  forever  afterward  regard  the 
passing  mark  as  all-important? 

Let  no  one  think  that  I  do  not  recognize  the  importance  of 
comparative,  fixed  standards.  Doubtless,  we  shall  always 
have  to  have  them  in  school  as  elsewhere.  Industry  requires 
them  wherever  output  is  in  question,  as  a  measurement,  not 
only  of  machines,  but  of  men.  It  very  often  happens, 
though,  that  a  low  mark  is  not  indicative  of  inferior  ability 
so  much  as  of  ability  out  of  its  proper  sphere.  A  person  may 
excel  in  one  line  and  be  useless  in  another.  Sometimes  it 
takes  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  many  trials  to  find 
the  square  hole  for  the  square  peg.  And  more  and  more,  as 
we  are  realizing  the  truth  of  this  in  school  work,  are  we 
broadening  the  curriculum  and  making  more  holes  of  differ¬ 
ent  shapes  to  accommodate  the  different  pegs.  In  addition, 
the  comparative  standard  offers  the  easiest  rough  method  of 
selecting  pupils  for  recommendation  to  college  or  business 
since  high  ratings  are  reasonably  sure  to  characterize  pupils 
who  are  good  both  in  ability  and  in  habits  of  diligence. 
It  also  simplifies  the  problem  from  the  standard  of  book¬ 
keeping.  There  is  nothing  in  the  least  undesirable  in  the 
keeping  of  such  records  in  a  school;  but  it  is  harmful  to 
emphasize  the  passing  mark  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  of  it 
a  sort  of  fetich,  before  which  both  teachers  and  pupils  alike 
bow  in  worship,  to  the  neglect  of  far  higher  and  better  aims. 
I  think  that  such  an  accusation  is  hardly  overdrawn  as  con¬ 
cerns  our  present  practices. 

The  present  system  is  a  result  of  the  group  method.  The 
private  tutor,  treating  each  pupil  alone  and  individually, 
while  he  may  in  his  mind  draw  comparisons  between  them, 
still  has  little  incentive  or  reason  to  present  this  comparison 
openly  before  any  of  them;  indeed,  it  may  be  to  his  advantage 
to  avoid  being  drawn  into  any  such  discussions.  It  is  not  his 
business  to  mention  before  others  the  affairs  of  any  one  of  his 
pupils,  any  more  than  a  man  of  any  other  profession  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  business  of  his  clients.  His  dealing  is  direct  with  his 
pupil,  his  effort  to  develop  that  pupil  up  to  his  own  best. 
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along  the  lines  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  regardless  of  all 
other  pupils  under  his  charge.  All  his  appeal  is  directed 
toward  urging  that  pupil  to  prepare  himself  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  to  meet  the  problems  and  the  inevitable  compe¬ 
tition  that  he  will  have  to  face  in  his  battle  with  the  world. 
This  appeal  bears  absolute  singleness  of  purpose,  the  purpose 
of  self-improvement,  without  any  other  limitation  than  that 
of  ability.  No  passing  mark  is  fixed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
draw  emphasis  away  from  that  single  purpose.  If  the  im¬ 
mediate,  tangible  goal  be  the  advance  to  a  higher  business 
position,  or  if  it  be  the  passing  of  a  college  examination,  the 
stimulus  still  remains  until  the  end,  at  which  time  the  pro¬ 
motion  is  actually  attained  or  the  examination  passed.  In 
either  case  the  result  is  left  uncertain  clear  to  the  finish. 
Until  this  there  can  be  no  let-up  of  energy,  and  even  after  the 
goal  is  reached,  a  new  objective  generally  appears  a  little 
further  ahead. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  even  under  such  circumstances 
there  are  some  who  seem  never  to  respond  to  any  stimulus 
very  greatly.  A  certain  number  of  these  can  be  appealed  to 
by  a  change  of  method  or  by  the  selection  of  a  more  suitable 
goal,  with  consequent  change  of  subjects  studied,  the 
substitution  of  hand  work  for  brain  work,  and  the  like,  but 
there  is  still  a  remnant  which  we  must  class  as  failures.  This 
is  bound  to  be  the  case.  No  physician  would  expect  to  cure 
one  hundred  percent  of  his  patients,  no  trial  lawyer  to  have 
one  hundred  percent  of  his  court  cases  decided  in  his  favor. 

The  minute  group  instruction  and  testing  begins,  compe¬ 
tition  starts.  Pupils  involuntarily  compare  themselves  with 
those  about  them,  striving  partially  in  sport  to  outdo  each 
other.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  the  generous  rivalry 
of  the  true  sportsman.  If  all  competition  could  be  shorn 
of  its  ill  feelings  and  its  temptations  to  cheat,  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  better  system  by  which  to  rate  our  pupils  than  the 
one  which  we  employ  to-day,  lacking,  as  it  might,  any  low 
passing  mark,  to  which  the  easy-going  pupil  could  measure 
himself  down.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that 
whenever  a  comparison  of  pupil  with  pupil  creeps  in,  whether 
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such  a  spirit  be  fostered  by  the  teacher  or  not,  to  a  similar 
extent  the  attention  of  a  pupil  is  drawn  away  from  measuring 
his  actual  work  against  his 'own  level  best  to  measuring  it 
against  another’s  actual  work,  or  against  an  average,  with 
which  he  rightfully  should  not  feel  himself  at  all  concerned. 

We  cannot,  and  would  not  if  we  could,  do  away  with  the 
group  method  entirely,  and  we  shall  presumably  have  to  take 
its  drawbacks  along  with  its  advantages,  but  we  can  make  it 
our  duty  to  see  that  these  drawbacks  are  so  controlled  as  to 
do  their  minimum  of  harm.  And  so,  while  we  can  never  do 
away  with  comparisons  of  scholarship  in  groups  reciting 
together,  we  can  and  must  see  to  it  that  these  comparisons 
remain  incidental  to  the  greater  purpose  of  self-improvement, 
the  real  education,  which  is  entirely  an  individual  thing. 

This  means  quite  a  different  organization  of  school  ratings 
from  what  we  have  to-day.  First  of  all,  it  means  the  dis¬ 
carding  of  our  present  marking  system,  with  its  published 
report  cards,  honor  lists,  and  the  like.  Secondly,  it  means 
the  intentional  avoidance  of  comparisons  in  our  daily  conver¬ 
sation  with  pupils,  so  far  as  these  comparisons  relate  to  a 
fixed  standard.  The  thought  behind  every  conversation  with 
a  pupil  about  his  work  must  be  something  like  this:  “Never 
mind  about  others  and  what  they  are  doing;  are  you  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  do  the  best  work  which  you,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  are  capable  of  doing?  If  you  are, 
you  can  do  no  more;  if  not,  you  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
yourself.”  If  a  pupil  starts  drawing  comparisons,  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  abilities  differ  and  that  what  is 
good  work  for  another  may  not  be  at  all  good  work  for  him. 
Incidentally,  it  would  be  well  to  remind  such  a  pupil  that  the 
only  reason  he  ought  to  have  for  interesting  himself  in  the 
work  of  another  is  in  order  to  be  truly  helpful  to  him  in 
mastering  his  diflSculties. 

This  whole  thing  is  a  revolutionary  proposition,  nothing 
less.  Its  object  is  to  turn  pupils,  and  many  teachers,  too, 
for  that  matter,  from  following  after  false  ideals,  and  set  them 
on  the  path  toward  true  ones.  “No  man  can  serve  two 
masters,  ’’but  isn’t  that  just  what  we  are  tryingto  do,  selecting 
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the  service  of  the  lower  in  the  hope  that  we  may  indirectly 
attain  to  the  results  consequent  on  service  of  the  higher?  I 
have  said  that  we  are  steeped  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
comparative  system.  To  drive  out  this  old  atmosphere  and 
to  substitute  for  it  one  that  is  more  wholesome,  is  no  small 
task;  yet  my  plea  is  that  we  do  it,  and  do  it  completely.  It 
will  be  worth  our  effort,  if  we  can  put  thousands  of  young 
people  more  nearly  on  the  right  track. 

Is  the  proposition  too  idealistic  and  unpractical?  I  think 
not.  Our  present  ratings  contain  their  proportion  of  errors, 
misjudgments,  and  the  like.  I  believe  a  system  can  be  de¬ 
vised  which,  while  still  capable  of  being  handled  readily, 
will  give  a  pupil  more  nearly  the  information  he  should  have 
concerning  his  work,  calling  his  attention  first  and  foremost 
to  his  relation  to  his  own  best,  and  will  at  the  same  time  give 
a  comparative  record  to  be  kept  exclusively  within  the  oflBce, 
all  this  with  no  greater  percentage  of  error  or  mis  judgment 
than  we  have  at  present. 

Before  suggesting  the  details  of  such  a  possible  system,  I 
should  like  to  analyze  the  present  marking  method.  WTiat 
do  our  marks  represent?  Is  it  ability  alone?  If  so,  we  must 
mark  high  the  pupil  who  shows  ability,  even  though  he  may 
neglect  practically  all  his  routine  work,  developing  habits 
of  idleness  and  unfaithfulness  to  duty,  instead  of  using  and 
learning  to  apply  the  talents  with  which  he  is  endowed. 
There  are  some  principals  in  our  schools  to-day  who  take 
the  ground  that  we  cannot  rate  this  pupil  as  unsatisfactory, 
but  must  consider  him  as  passing  and  entitled  to  full  credit 
for  his  year’s  work,  despite  the  detrimental  effect  that  such 
a  course  cannot  but  have  upon  his  habit-formation  and  his 
moral  outlook  on  life.  On  the  other  hand,  also,  if  we  mark  on 
ability  alone,  the  pupil  of  low  ability,  no  matter  how  splendid 
and  brave  a  fight  he  makes,  is  doomed  from  the  start,  since 
ability  is  more  or  less  an  inherited  quality,  and,  so  far  as  the 
intelligence  quotient  may  be  considered  a  measure  of  it,  is 
recognized  as  fairly  constant  for  any  one  person,  increasing 
only  (the  ability,  not  the  intelligence  quotient)  with  chrono¬ 
logical  age.  Do  we  mark  on  effort  alone?  So  long  as  we  es- 
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tablish  a  fixed  line  between  pass  and  fail,  all  the  effort  in  the 
world  cannot  bring  the  pupil  who  possesses  less  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  small  amount  of  ability  across  that  line.  How  often 
we  admire  the  perseverance  of  some  faithful  pupil  and  yet 
have  to  inform  him  with  regret  that  his  results  are  so  pitifully 
small  that  he  cannot  pass. 

It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  we  do,  or  should,  mark,  in  our 
comparative  scale,  which  in  the  scheme  to  be  suggested  we 
still  must  keep  for  our  own  use,  but  not  lay  before  the  pupils, 
according  neither  to  ability  nor  to  effort,  but  according  to  the 
product  of  the  two,  that  is,  the  result  of  ability  developed 
and  applied  through  effort.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  enough  in  itself.  In  the  two  cases  just  mentioned,  neither 
pupil  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  considered  as  satisfactory 
according  to  a  fixed  standard.  They  both  should  fail.  But 
judged  by  their  limitations  the  efficiency  of  the  latter  is  far 
higher  than  that  of  the  former,  and  to  this  extent  he  de¬ 
serves  far  greater  respect.  We  do  not  have  to  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  getting  anywhere,  and  we  can  work 
incessantly  to  try  and  place  him  in  a  field  better  suited  to  his 
powers,  but  must  we  continue  to  penalize  him  by  placing  him 
in  the  same  official  group  as  the  former,  with  all  its  members 
alike  under  the  same  official  stigma?  Should  we  not,  rather, 
show  our  respect  for  his  effort? 

This  paper,  however,  deals  more  particularly  with  the 
pupil  who  neglects  to  develop  his  ability.  Shall  he  be 
allowed  to  continue  forming  habits  of  indolence,  and  to  get 
the  impression  that  no  more  is  required?  At  present  the 
way  is  open  to  him;  he  needs  only  to  “get  by.  **  Behind  that 
fact  he  may  shield  himself,  and  the  records  confirm  him  in  his 
stand.  I  think  that  most  of  us  would  be  dissatisfied  to  have 
him  go  out  from  us  with  that  low  conception  of  a  successful 
life.  It  may  be  that  he  could  go  his  way  through  the  world 
in  that  fashion;  many  do,  but  in  this,  as  in  the  matter  of 
competition  and  comparison,  the  school  should  be  in  advance 
of  world  conditions,  and  seek  to  send  out  its  youth  with 
higher  ideals  and  aims,  to  the  end  that  the  world  may  be¬ 
come  a  little  better  through  its  influence.  Besides,  as  I  have 
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already  stated,  right  habits  of  thought  and  action,  together 
with  high  ideals  to  serve  as  guides,  are  in  reality  the  vital 
things  of  education,  not  scholarship,  however  well  that  may 
serve  later  as  either  an  aid  to  bread-winning,  to  higher  citi¬ 
zenship,  or  to  greater  enjoyment  of  life. 

In  formulating  the  proposed  new  method  of  records,  we 
are  concerned  with  three  factors:  ability,  relatively  fixed, 
effort,  and  their  product,  achievement.  The  first  of  these 
three,  ability,  is  becoming  more  and  more  definitely  capable 
of  measurement  as  intelligence  tests  are  formulated  and  put 
into  practical  use,  but  even  without  them  the  trained  teacher 
has  little  diflSculty  after  a  month  or  so  in  distinguishing 
roughly  the  ability  of  the  average  pupil,  as  distinct  from  his 
achievement.  Naturally,  this  ability  will  be  found  to  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  subject;  also  our  estimate  of  it 
will  perhaps  have  to  be  revised  as  we  come  to  know  the  pupil 
better,  but  in  general  this  factor  will  be  fairly  constant.  Let 
us  try  rating  this  on  the  scale  of  ten,  in  which  ten  represents 
the  highest  ability  we  could  expect  of  a  pupil  according  to  his 
chronological  age,  and  zero,  as  near  an  absolute  lack  of 
ability  as  we  can  imagine;  and  let  us  use  this  rating  as  the 
denominator  of  a  fraction  which  represents  actual  achieve¬ 
ment  in  relation  to  this  ability.  To  illustrate.  Pupil  A,  a 
bright  and  diligent  pupil,  is  rated  with  ability  9  and  is  doing 
his  absolute  best.  He  is  therefore  doing  f  of  what  he 
might  do.  Pupil  B  is  bright,  but  extremely  lazy.  His 
ability  is  also  9,  but  he  is  doing  little  to  develop  that  ability 
and  put  it  to  use,  say  |  of  his  possible  attainment.  Pupil 
C  is  rather  poor,  with  ability  6,  but  is  doing  his  level  best. 
His  mark  would  then  be  i.  This  mark  on  its  face  indi¬ 
cates  to  teacher  or  principal  all  three  factors  for  any  in¬ 
dividual.  For  a  comparative  rating,  the  addition  of  nu¬ 
merator  and  denominator  will  give,  on  a  scale  of  20,  as  fair  an 
estimate  of  comparison  between  pupils  as  we  have  now  or  as 
we  need,  while  the  fraction  still  serves  as  an  analysis  of  his 
success  or  failure.  It  will  be  noted  that  Pupil  A  has  a  score 
of  18,  B  has  12,  and  C,  12.  But  B  and  C  are  shown  at  a 
glance  to  be  very  different  types,  a  fact  which  does  not 
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appear  on  our  present  records,  but  which  is  really  the  most 
valuable  information  we  could  have  concerning  their  edu¬ 
cational  progress. 

I  can  imagine  that  at  once  these  questions  will  arise: 
How  shall  we  determine  promotion  and  diploma  credit? 
What  report  shall  we  give  to  the  pupils  of  their  progress? 
What  information  shall  we  send  home  to  parents?  WTiat 
records  shall  teachers  keep  upon  which  to  determine  the 
monthly  or  bi-monthly  mark?  Let  me  try  to  answer  them  in 
order.  Also  let  me  say  that  this  whole  outline  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  suggestive  rather  than  as  final.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  such  experiment  as  this  has  ever  been  tried,  and  improve¬ 
ments  are  to  be  expected.  The  only  thing  to  which  I  should 
insist  we  hold  firmly  is  that  we  shall  keep  before  the  pupil  no 
ideal  other  than  that  of  his  own  best,  that  he  shall  have  that 
always  before  him,  with  the  constant  thought  that  he  must 
live  up  to  it.  His  conscious  endeavor  must  be  to  fit  himself 
in  the  highest  degree  possible  to  assume  his  share  of  the 
world’s  work,  to  play  well  his  part  as  a  citizen,  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  and  enjoy  to  the  full  in  a  wholesome  manner  his  hours 
of  recreation,  in  short,  to  become  the  best  possible  type  of 
all-round  man.  All  else  must  be  subordinate  to  keeping 
clearly  and  strongly  in  view  at  all  times  this  great  aim.  And 
to  focus  his  attention  still  more  closely  upon  it,  he  should  be 
led  as  much  as  possible  to  think  of  his  future,  with  a  view 
to  determining  so  far  as  he  can  those  vocations  for  which  he 
is  best  fitted  and  his  chances  of  entering  upon  them. 

As  to  promotion,  the  real  determining  factor  now  is 
whether  a  pupil  is  fitted  to  take  up  the  next  higher  grade  of 
work,  or  would  gain  more  by  repeating,  in  order  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  his  foundation.  There  is  no  reason  to  change 
in  this  respect.  Diploma  points,  if  a  diploma  is  still  a 
necessity,  which  I  question  somewhat,  could  be  awarded,  as 
now,  practically  upon  the  above  basis,  with  whatever  credit 
it  seemed  wise  to  give.  The  scale  of  20  already  referred  to 
could  of  itself  serve  fairly  well  as  a  basis,  though  the  frac¬ 
tional  analysis  of  a  mark  might  well  be  given  some  weight. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  teach 
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habits  of  independent  self-improvement,  if  any  distinction 
were  to  be  drawn  between  Pupil  B  and  Pupil  C,  I  should  draw 
it  in  favor  of  Pupil  C,  as  the  more  deserving,  and  should  be 
decidedly  against  favoring  Pupil  B.  Also,  to  avoid  creating 
the  impression  that  any  passing  mark  exists,  I  should  prefer 
not  to  establish  any  fixed  figure,  but  rather  to  take  each  case 
on  its  merits,  and  to  discuss  it  with  the  pupil.  If  such 
matters  are  put  up  to  pupils  squarely,  they  will  often  decide 
for  themselves  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  repeat  certain  work 
than  to  go  on  poorly  grounded. 

As  to  the  report  to  give  the  pupils,  that  and  the  report  to 
the  parents  are  perhaps  the  hardest  things  to  settle  upon 
wisely.  We  wish  to  be  just,  to  withhold  nothing  that  they 
should  rightfully  know,  but  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the 
pupils’  eyes  fastened  upon  the  single  goal,  and  to  insist  on 
that  alone.  We  might  give  each  pupil  his  fractional  mark  as 
here  explained,  calling  attention  only  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  numerator  and  denominator,  keeping  for  office  under¬ 
standing  the  significance  of  the  denominator.  Still  better, 
we  might  reduce  the  fraction  to  a  decimal,  indicating  the 
percent  accomplished  as  compared  with  possible  accomplish¬ 
ment,  not  of  others,  but  of  the  pupil  in  question,  so  far  as  we 
can  estimate  his  ability.  We  might  arrange  a  letter  system 
based  on  these  ratios,  if  desired.  Any  of  these  methods 
would  be  free  from  comparison  of  pupil  with  pupil. 

W^e  do  not,  however,  wish  to  keep  either  the  pupil  or  the 
parent  in  ignorance  regarding  his  real  position  or  success. 
Fortunately,  as  a  rule,  he  is  not  as  ignorant  of  these  things  as 
he  would  often  have  us  think.  In  his  classes  he  is  all  the 
time  measuring  himself  against  his  fellows,  and  he  knows 
pretty  well  whether  or  not  he  is  getting  as  much  out  of  the 
lesson  as  the  rest.  As  marks  are  at  present,  it  is  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage  to  make  everything  appear  in  its  best  light  before 
the  teacher,  even  to  the  point  of  mild  deception  in  his  effort 
to  better  his  mark,  and  not  infrequently  he  is  led  to  deceive 
himself  as  well  as  his  teacher.  One  of  the  very  things  which 
I  should  look  for  as  a  result  of  this  new  method  would  be  the 
development  of  an  honest  self-analysis,  since  the  incentive 
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for  such  deception  would  be  removed.  Consequently,  a 
teacher  would  feel  perfectly  at  liberty  to  discuss  freely  and 
without  restraint  each  pupil’s  ability  and  achievement  with 
that  pupil  as  an  individual,  but  without  reference  to  the 
standing  of  any  other  pupil  in  the  class,  or  to  any  fixed  pass¬ 
ing  point.  At  such  times  the  teacher  could  well  raise  ques¬ 
tions  which  would  set  the  pupil  thinking  as  to  whether  he  is 
or  is  not  on  the  right  track,  and  would  get  him  to  look  into 
the  possible  future  in  store  for  him,  with  its  vocational 
possibilities.  And  while  I  am  speaking  of  this  matter,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  hope  to  see  sometime  in  all  larger  schools  a 
special  school  counselor,  whose  duties  shall  be  primarily  to 
study  cases  of  misfit,  taking  into  account  aptitudes,  financial 
and  home  conditions,  requirements  of  different  vocations, 
and  the  like,  conducting  individual  intelligence  tests  on 
special  cases,  getting  into  touch  with  parents  and  employers, 
in  other  words,  doing  all  those  advisory  things  which  no 
teacher  or  principal  has  time  to  do  thoroughly  in  addition  to 
his  classroom  or  supervisory  duties. 

In  reporting  to  parents  I  have  always  believed  that  a  brief 
written  comment  based  on  a  school  mark  and  its  analysis  is 
far  superior  to  the  mark  itself.  Since,  however,  this  might 
be  too  cumbersome,  a  record  might  be  sent  which  would  give 
for  each  subject  the  estimated  ability,  expressed  by  a  single 
word,  and  the  achievement  ratio,  a  report  card  being  made 
out  with  suitable  columns  to  cover  the  year’s  work,  as  now. 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  makes  more  work  than  we  have 
at  present.  I  doubt  whether  the  work  would  be  as  great  as 
it  may  seem  at  first  sight.  Furthermore,  if  we  teachers  are 
in  earnest  in  our  desire  to  uplift  our  pupils,  and  this  proves 
to  be  a  satisfactory  method  for  doing  it,  we  ought  not  to 
shirk  the  extra  work.  If  the  general  earnestness  of  spirit 
is  increased  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be  by  getting  rid  of 
the  present  body  of  slackers,  we  shall  more  than  save  the 
time  and  effort  through  easier  control  and  more  active  co¬ 
operation  of  pupils.  Incidentally,  just  as  there  will  be  less 
reason  for  an  attempt  at  self-deception  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  and  a  greater  gain  in  honest  self-analysis,  so  there  may 
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be  less  strain  on  the  conscience  of  the  teacher  in  the  matter 
of  passing  a  pupil  out  of  charity,  as  often  happens  nowadays. 
This  danger  will  not  be  entirely  removed,  but,  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  developing  true  self-measurement,  it 
would  be  a  mistaken  charity  to  give  a  pupil  anything  but  a 
true  and  just  estimate  of  his  powers  and  of  his  achievement. 

As  to  records  which  a  teacher  might  keep,  these,  as  now, 
could  be  mainly  determined  by  a  teacher’s  individual  judg¬ 
ment.  A  class  record  to-day  is  merely  a  collection  of 
memoranda  upon  which  the  teacher  bases  his  final  estimate; 
they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  accurate  percentages.  The 
different  marks  that  several  competent  teachers  have  as¬ 
signed  to  the  same  set  of  test  papers,  when  the  experiment 
has  been  tried,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this  fact.  Therefore, 
any  form  of  honest  estimate  that  a  teacher  may  care  to  make 
should  be  satisfactory.  In  this  system,  however,  there  is 
this  difference,  that  a  teacher  must  judge  the  relation  of 
ability  and  effort  to  a  pupil’s  achievement,  and  this  in  every 
case.  To  this  extent  each  teacher  is  compelled  to  observe 
more  carefully  the  individual,  and  is  really  in  constant 
process  of  training  in  pupil  analysis,  a  point  of  no  mean  value. 

It  is  our  present  custom  to  do  more  or  less  follow-up  work  in 
cases  of  failure.  Frequently  this  takes  the  form  of  special 
letters  to  parents  calling  attention  to  the  failure,  asking  for 
longer  hours  of  home  study,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  these 
letters  are  in  stereotyped  form,  a  different  form  being  sent 
for  one,  two,  and  three-failure  pupils.  In  addition,  failing 
pupils  are  often  deprived  of  certain  privileges  accorded  to  the 
rest.  These  methods  may  be  all  very  well,  but  they  draw 
little  distinction  between  failures  for  different  causes. 
In  so  far  as  they  treat  all  cases  alike,  I  object  to  them.  But 
consider  their  application  to  the  proposed  system.  Here 
the  group  selected  for  follow-up  treatment  immediately  falls 
into  two  divisions,  one  composed  of  the  pupils  of  little  ability, 
the  other  of  those  of  little  effort.  The  first  of  these  divisions 
needs  sympathetic  encouragement  and  advice,  particularly 
with  regard  to  their  selection  of  work,  methods  of  study,  and 
the  like,  with  investigation  of  their  home  conditions;  the 
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second  needs  mainly  stimulation.  This  should  start  with  an 
appeal  to  the  best  that  is  in  such  pupils,  but  in  case  this  fails, 
as  it  often  does,  it  should  gradually  change  to  an  attitude  of 
pressure  applied  uncompromisingly  and  seemingly  without 
mercy,  until  the  pupil  realizes  that  the  school  has  no  room  for 
loafers  and  slackers,  and  that  the  way  of  diligence  is  also 
the  way  most  pleasant.  .  There  is  a  small  percentage  of 
pupils,  unfortunately,  who  are  too  callous  to  be  moved  by 
any  but  drastic  measures.  However,  as  more  and  more 
public  opinion  is  brought,  and  it  will  be  brought,  to  despise 
this  group  as  of  no  credit  either  to  themselves  or  the  school, 
these  pupils  will  grow  noticeably  less. 

In  what  has  gone  before,  I  have  tried  to  point  out  first, 
that  our  present  system  is  in  itself  responsible  for  much  of 
the  “getting  by”  spirit,  the  satisfaction  with  mediocrity; 
that  it  not  only  allows,  but  fosters  its  development.  I  have 
made  a  plea  that  we  overturn  this  system  and  substitute  for 
its  passing  mark,  alike  for  all,  nothing  less  than  the  goal  of 
one  hundred  percent  achievement  in  comparison  with  in¬ 
dividual  ability,  however  great  or  small  that  ability  may  be. 

I  have  asked  that  the  track  toward  that  ideal  be  kept  clear 
from  all  obstructions  or  alluring  side  paths,  and  that  its  end 
be  brilliantly  lighted  by  all  means  which  we  are  capable  of 
using;  and  that  pupils  be  encouraged,  assisted,  and  inspired 
toward  honest  self-analysis  and  self-measurement,  equally 
without  over-estimate  or  under-estimate.  I  have  expressed 
my  belief  that  the  development  of  a  right  moral  outlook  is  an 
aim  of  education  far  superior  and  far  more  to  be  desired  than 
excellent  scholarship  in  and  for  itself.  Finally,  I  have  out¬ 
lined  a  system  of  mark-keeping  and  routine  which,  I  believe, 
would  make  possible  this  change  of  viewpoint,  would  serve 
as  a  more  illuminating  series  of  records  than  those  we  have  at 
present,  and  yet  would  still  be  workable.  ' 

Note:  The  author  of  this  suggestive  article  is  a  junior  master  in  the 
English  High  School  of  Boston.  The  thesis  was  presented  by  him  as  one 
of  the  requirements  for  the  certificate  of  high  school  headmaster.  It  is  the 
product  of  his  thought  on  the  subject  during  an  experience  of  eighteen  years 
in  secondary  work.  Dr.  Preston  has  expressed  more  briefly  some  of  the 
opinions  repeated  here.  (See  the  Educational  Review  for  March,  1916.) 


CHINA’S  EDUCATIONAL  CHALLENGE 
Frank  B.  Lenz 


IN  LOOKING  squarely  at  the  political  situation  in 
China  to-day,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
outlook  is  exceedingly  uncertain  and  dark.  We  are 
inclined  to  pessimism,  because  of  the  intrigues  of  unscru¬ 
pulous  military  governors  and  selfish  ne’er-do-weels.  But  if 
the  political  horizon  is  filled  with  the  black  clouds  of  discour¬ 
agement,  we  need  only  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  aspect  and  take  hope.  China  has  never  before  faced 
such  a  wide  opportunity  in  an  educational  way.  The  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  old  to  the  new  has  taken  place.  The  country 
will  never  again  return  to  the  program  of  education  that  ex¬ 
isted  under  the  Manchus. 

A  new  sense  of  freedom  and  democracy  has  sprung  up 
within  the  last  half-a-dozen  years  that  is  simply  amazing. 
Nothing  is  taken  for  granted;  everything  is  on  trial.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  China  is  not  a  subject  race.  She  hates  tyranny. 
She  will  endure  insult  and  injustice  for  a  time,  because  she 
is  long-suffering  and  patient,  but  in  the  end  she  will  turn 
upon  her  oppressor,  and  whether  it  be  a  nation  or  a  system, 
will  destroy  it.  A  country  that  can  oust  the  Manchus  and 
abolish  the  opium  traflfic  in  a  single  decade,  has  enough  re¬ 
serve  to  set  her  house  in  order  and  carry  out  other  much- 
needed  reforms.  Both  the  Manchus  and  the  opium  curse 
have  tried  to  “  come  back,”  but  each  attempt  ended  in  failure. 
The  handwriting  is  plainly  seen  on  the  wall  and  the  next  vic¬ 
tim  to  be  crushed  will  be  the  selfish  system  of  militarism  with 
its  arrogant  tuchunate. 

Although  the  political  side  of  China’s  ledger  is  dark,  the 
educational  page  is  bright.  The  future  leaders  are  to-day  in 
school  and  they  are  getting  a  very  different  training  from  that 
which  was  given  the  present  militarists  twenty  years  ago. 
For  the  past  four  years  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  associat- 
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ing  intimately  with  students  from  the  normal,  technical, 
industrial,  and  middle  schools  of  Nanchang,  the  capital  of 
Kiangsi  province.  Vehement  and  repeated  testimony  on  the 
part  of  these  young  men  against  the  traitorous  acts  of  the 
military  governors  and  other  corrupt  oflScials  who  have  been 
selling  China,  leads  me  to  believe  that  China  will  come  into 
her  own  when  these  young  men  assume  positions  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  power.  True,  their  training  is  not  perfect  and  in 
many  cases  they  have  committed  acts  that  indicated  lack  of 
self-control,  but  in  and  through  their  whole  lives  there  has 
been  a  new  psychology  based  on  liberalism  and  democracy. 
A  new  life  is  astir  in  China,  and  it  is  seen  not  only  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  people,  but  also  in  their  thoughts. 

The  returned  students  from  western  countries  are  also 
playing  an  important  role  in  the  life  of  New  China.  They 
return  with  ideas  of  real  republicanism  to  a  country  where 
the  government  is  a  burden  to  the  people.  A  feeling,  first 
of  disgust  and  then  of  determination  to  right  the  wrongs, 
takes  possession  of  them  with  the  result  that  there  now  exists 
in  all  the  large  cities  returned  students’  clubs.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  one  of  these  organizations,  recently  adopting 
a  plan  of  action  openly  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  abolition 
of  the  present  form  of  government,  which  is  controlled  by  a 
clique  of  tuchuns.  A  bold  declaration  this,  in  an  unsettled 
country!  It  is  this  type  of  young  men  that  are  behind  The 
New  Education  and  other  magazines  that  are  now  trying  to 
raise  the  educational  standards  of  the  country. 

So,  in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  education  has  made  much 
notable  progress  within  the  past  four  or  five  years.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Kiangsi  province 
called  a  conference  in  March,  1919,  of  all  the  district  inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  province  to  discuss  problems  relating  to  education. 
Invitations  were  sent  to  the  eighty-one  districts,  and  more 
than  seventy  responded.  The  first  question  for  considera¬ 
tion  was,  “The  Progress  of  Modern  Pedagogy.”  This  was 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  “Western  Education  during  the 
War.”  Other  problems  which  received  thoughtful  attention 
were:  “How  to  Better  Rural  Education,”  “Vocational  Edu- 
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cation,”  “Industrial  Education,”  “The  Japanese  School 
System,”  and  “The  Boy  Scout  Movement.”  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  himself  gave  a  number  of  very  intelligent  lectures  on 
“The  Child.”  The  conference  lasted  two  weeks,  and  during 
this  time  every  delegate  was  in  attendance.  The  gathering 
and  other  similar  ones  which  have  since  taken  place  were  of 
great  educational  value,  because  they  brought  together  men 
of  common  purpose  devoted  to  the  principle  of  helping  the 
youth  of  the  land.  The  province  took  a  step  forward  educa¬ 
tionally  when  the  conference  was  called. 

Other  conferences  of  much  greater  importance  have  been 
called  in  recent  years  in  Peking  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  These  were  the  national  conference 
of  heads  of  normal  schools  (1914),  national  conference  of 
heads  of  industrial  schools,  including  commercial,  mechanical, 
and  agricultural  (1917),  national  conference  of  heads  of 
higher  normal  schools  (1918),  and  national  conference  of 
presidents  of  technical  schools  (1918).  These  gatherings  did 
a  great  deal  toward  the  unification  of  ideas  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  methods  and  have  been  the  means  of  originating  much- 
needed  reforms. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  the  life  of 
the  nation  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  the  growth  of 
physical  education.  The  country  has  quite  generally  come 
to  the  belief  that  her  welfare  and  progress  depend  not  only 
upon  mental  strength,  but  also  upon  physical  vigor  and  vi¬ 
tality.  There  is  a  feeling  that  this  type  of  education  must 
be  nation  wide  to  be  effective.  One  of  the  most  noticeable 
features  of  the  interest  in  physical  training  has  been  the  Far 
Eastern  Olympic  Games,  held  successively  in  the  Philippines, 
China,  and  Japan.  A  most  hopeful  step  was  taken  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  creation  of  a  department  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  higher  normal  schools  of  Peking  and  Nanking. 
Already  the  graduates  of  these  schools  are  making  their 
influence  felt.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  their  strength  not 
long  ago  when  a  challenge  came  from  the  physical  director 
of  the  First  Normal  School  of  Nanchang  to  a  game  of  basket 
ball  between  his  students  and  the  students  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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The  result  of  the  contest  was  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  This 
young  man  was  a  graduate  of  the  government  normal  school 
at  Nanking.  Other  instances  of  the  growth  of  physical 
education  are  the  annual  athletic  meets  held  in  many  of  the 
provinces  throughout  the  land.  A  still  more  modern  turn 
which  the  movement  has  taken  is  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
Boy  Scout  organization. 

The  vocational  education  enterprise  started  a  little  over 
two  years  ago,  has  attracted  national  attention  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  the  National  Association  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education.  It  is  a  movement  of  great  possibilities, 
for  it  attempts  the  solution  of  economic  problems.  The  aims 
of  the  association  are :  to  train  teachers  for  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  higher  normal  schools,  to  offer  courses  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  schools  beginning  with  the  third  year,  to  reform  existing 
industrial  schools,  and  to  establish  vocational  schools  for 
girls. 

To  anyone  who  has  made  a  study  of  China’s  educational 
progress  since  the  abolition  of  the  old  examination  system 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  adoption  of  a  Western  school  system  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  has,  in  many  respects,  produced  a  situation  that  is 
causing  grave  national  concern  and  alarm.  Educational 
work  has  been  pushed  aside,  and  other  matters  have  been 
given  first  attention  and  support.  With  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  Governor  Yen  of  Shansi  province,  the  country  is  under 
the  domination  of  a  group  of  selfish  tuchuns  or  military  gov¬ 
ernors,  who  are  interested  in  everything  but  schools.  This 
governor  is  a  high-type  ruler  and  is  doing  much  for  educa¬ 
tional  progress.  The  civil  war  between  the  North  and  the 
South  has  seriously  handicapped  educational  plans  and  in 
many  places  has  snuffed  out  the  life  of  struggling  schools 
entirely.  Educational  administrators  are  working  against 
tremendous  odds.  The  lack  of  moral  and  financial  support; 
the  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  new  system; 
plague,  famine,  and  flood  in  North  China,  and  more  recently 
in  the  central  and  southern  sections;  brigandage;  and  a  weak 
and  ineflBcient  central  government,  dominated  by  Japan, 
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have  almost  crippled  China’s  eflForts  to  blaze  a  new  trail  in 
educational  reform. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  Ministry  of  Education  is  ineflS- 
cient.  It  is  not  using  the  many  specialists  that  have  returned 
from  western  countries  where  they  have  spent  from  five  to 
ten  years  in  training.  That  this  department  of  government 
should  be  reorganized  and  put  in  first-class  order,  none  will 
gainsay.  It  is  a  patently  ineflScient  system  that  permits  a 
group  of  men  who  have  returned  from  Japan  to  control  and 
direct  the  educational  affairs  of  any  part  of  the  country. 
Why.^  Because  returned  students  from  Japan  have  received 
a  training  that  is  in  no  way  adequate  to  the  situation.  Ja¬ 
pan’s  educational  system  has  so  many  defects  that  one  won¬ 
ders  why  so  many  Chinese  students  go  to  that  country  to 
study  western  subjects  and  methods.  It  is  refreshing  to 
note  that  the  number  of  students  going  to  Japan  is  rapidly 
decreasing,  due  to  the  fact  that  China  has  discovered  that 
the  militaristic,  imperialistic,  and  materialistic  forces  at 
work  in  that  country  are  not  suited  to  their  country,  which  is 
trying  to  be  democratic.  The  best  that  Chinese  students 
can  bring  back  from  Japan  educationally  is  a  poor  imitation 
of  an  inferior  system.  Aside  from  these  defects,  the  depart¬ 
ment  should  rid  itself  of  all  political  influences.  “To  the 
victor  belong  the  spoils”  applies  with  as  much  force  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education  as  in  the  other  departments  of  govern¬ 
ment.  A  civil-service  system  exists  only  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  most  advanced  thinkers. 

But  has  China  adopted  a  western  educational  system.?^ 
Officially  she  has,  but  the  public  mind  has  been  slow  to  grasp 
the  significance  and  benefits  of  the  reform,  and  consequently 
we  find  thousands  of  old-fashioned  private  schools  existing  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  As  a  rule,  almost  every  child  is 
sent  to  this  type  of  school  before  he  enters  business  or  a 
modern  school.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  institution 
is  playing  a  large  part  in  shaping  the  character  of  the  children 
of  China.  Visits  to  several  of  them  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
teachers  are  underpaid;  that  the  schoolrooms  are  miserably 
ventilated;  that  the  teacher  maintains  discipline  by  force  and 
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that  he  does  not  study  the  needs  of  his  pupils;  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  dislike  study  and  that  many  of  them  have  lost  their 
sense  of  self-respect  through  being  constantly  repressed.  The 
teacher  usually  has  from  five  to  twenty  pupils  and  is  paid 
about  two  thousand  cash,  eighty  cents  a  student  per  month. 
His  hours  are  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  with  little  or  no  time  for  rest.  Recreation  is  not  per¬ 
mitted,  and  were  it  allowed,  the  teacher  would  be  unable  to 
lead  his  pupils.  The  usual  type  of  teacher  is  a  lao  fu  tzu  or 
old  scholar,  who  is  chosen  for  his  knowledge  of  Chinese  char¬ 
acters  and  history,  and  not  because  he  knows  anything  about 
modern  pedagogy.  None  of  the  western  subjects  are  taught 
in  this  type  of  school.  The  teacher  and  pupils  drone  over 
the  characters  and  laboriously  work  out  each  new  idiom:  the 
former  because  of  financial  necessity,  the  latter  because  they 
are  forced  to  attend  by  unenlightened  parents.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  either  to  reorganize  or  to  suppress  the 
old-fashioned  private  school.  As  it  exists  to-day,  it  is  a  lia¬ 
bility  to  the  nation. 

Has  no  provision  been  made  for  pupils  of  grammar-school 
grade  Yes,  in  the  government  lower  and  higher  primary 
schools.  The  course  of  study  in  the  lower  primary  school 
covers  four  years  and  that  in  the  higher  primary  school  three 
years.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  send  his  boy  to 
school  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  age  of  six  years.  Latest  re¬ 
ports  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  give  the  following  statis¬ 
tics  for  these  schools: 

No.  of  Schools  No.  of  Students  Teachers,  Officers  Expenses 
126,869  4,112,878  307,956  $24,196,483 

These  figures  are  pathetically  low,  when  one  considers 
China’s  vast  population  of  over  three  hundred  millions. 
There  are  many  defects  in  the  management  and  curricula  of 
the  primary  schools.  Poor  buildings,  inadequate  equip¬ 
ment,  insiiflScient  salary,  long  hours,  no  time  for  self-culture 
or  recreation  are  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
teachers.  Most  of  them  are  forced  to  teach  in  several  schools 
in  order  to  eke  out  an  existence.  The  salary  averages 
twenty-five  cents,  silver  standard,  an  hour.  It  is  manifestly 
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unfair  to  both  pupils  and  teachers  to  permit  this  system  to 
continue.  The  very  fact  that  the  primary  schools  are  in¬ 
efficient  has  caused  the  continuance  of  the  old-fashioned 
private  schools. 

The  most  important  schools  in  the  nation  are  the  middle 
schools.  There  are  at  present  433  middle  schools  in  China, 
enrolling  69,890  students,  with  4,843  teachers,  and  operating 
on  an  annual  expense  of  $1,741,023.00.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
middle  school  to  furnish  general  education  and  to  develop 
strong  and  intelligent  citizens.  In  many  respects  the  middle 
schools  of  China  resemble  the  high  schools  of  America.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  these  schools  are  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age — the  most  plastic  period  of  their  lives.  It  is  at  this  age 
that  they  receive  their  most  lasting  impressions  in  regard  to 
democracy,  morality,  group  action,  patriotism,  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  For  four  years  they  study  in  an  institution  that  has 
recently  sprung  into  existence,  then  return  to  normal  soci¬ 
ety  or  enter  a  higher  institution  of  learning.  The  middle 
schools  may  be  said  to  be  the  poor  man’s  university,  because 
it  is  only  with  the  greatest  effort  that  many  students  are  able 
to  finish  their  course;  many  cannot  afford  to  go  further.  The 
struggle  for  the  Republic  of  China  is  now  on,  and  it  is  from 
these  schools  that  the  political,  industrial,  commercial,  and 
religious  leaders  of  to-morrow  will  come. 

We  find  the  students  of  the  middle  schools  a  far  different 
type  from  those  of  the  grade  schools.  They  are  older  and 
more  independent.  They  are  often  arrogant  and  untried. 
They  feel  the  importance  of  their  position  and  are  constantly 
taking  liberties  that  amount  to  nothing  less  than  license. 
One  hears  repeatedly  reports  about  schools  going  out  on 
strike  because  of  personal  grudges  against  teachers  or  proc¬ 
tors.  Strikes  are  so  frequent  that  one  wonders  just  who  is  in 
command — teachers  or  students.  The  fault  very  often  lies 
with  a  tactless  teacher  or  an  unwise  method,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  “a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  and  many 
students  start  protests  or  riots  because  they  are  only  half 
educated.  It  naturally  develops  that  these  young  men, 
through  their  study  of  western  science  and  philosophy,  out- 
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grow  their  parents  intellectually.  This  causes  a  break  in 
the  h^me  ties  and  soon  the  son  is  classed  as  unfilial.  More¬ 
over,  students  of  this  type  often  disparage  and  condemn  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors,  but  they  do  not  understand  and 
appreciate  the  customs  that  are  brought  about  by  the  new 
education.  They  are  iconoclasts,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  are  incapable  of  carrying  out  a  constructive  program. 
They  fail  to  understand  foreigners  or  foreign  civilization. 
They  have  thrown  overboard  old  traditions  and  institutions, 
but  have  not  taken  on  the  new  learning  that  will  balance 
thought  and  action. 

It  is  just  here  that  teachers  and  authorities  of  the  school 
are  to  blame.  This  period  is  most  critical  in  the  student’s 
life  and  it  is  the  time  when  the  teacher  should  be  a  guide  and 
companion  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  word.  What  the 
student  needs  is  friendly,  sympathetic,  and  sound  advice, 
while  passing  through  the  transition.  Unfortunately,  the 
teachers  are  incapable  of  coming  to  the  rescue.  Many  of 
them  have  intellectual  and  moral  diflSculties  of  their  own. 
But  the  real  reason  is  that  they  have  no  time  for  friendly 
intercourse  with  their  pupils  outside  of  the  classroom.  For 
example,  the  writer  knows  three  instructors  who  are  teaching 
in  two  middle  schools.  The  clock  in  one  school  is  constantly 
kept  half  an  hour  late,  in  order  that  the  teachers  may  keep 
their  appointments  in  the  other  school.  They  teach  seven 
or  eight  hours  a  day;  consequently,  are  so  fagged  out  that 
they  have  no  energy  or  desire  to  take  up  volunteer  work. 
Another  illustration  of  overworked  authorities  is  that  of  an 
old  gentleman,  principal  of  two  middle  schools  for  boys  and 
one  industrial  school  for  girls.  He  should  have  an  airplane 
to  keep  in  touch  with  his  schools,  but  the  best  he  can  do  is 
to  jog  along  in  a  two-bearer  sedan  chair! 

There  is,  however,  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  their  number, 
to  correct  the  tendency  to  uncontrolled  actions.  They  are 
seriously  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  their  country.  It  was 
inspiring  and  refreshing  to  hear  a  middle-school  student  a 
short  time  ago  address  a  group  of  his  schoolmates  in  these 
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words,  “Danger,  danger!  China  is  in  peril.  Do  not  sleep, 
awake !  ”  He  sounded  an  alarm  to  the  youth  of  China,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  China  was  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder  and  that 
the  only  hope  of  the  nation  was  in  her  young  men.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  scores  of  similar  testimonials  which  have  come 
to  the  writer’s  attention  within  the  past  months  showing 
that  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  springing  from  the  young  men 
of  the  country. 

There  are  normal  schools  of  two  grades:  the  regular  normal 
school  and  the  higher  normal  school.  According  to  oflScial 
statements,  the  purpose  of  the  normal  schools  is  to  train 
teachers  for  the  primary  schools  and  that  of  the  higher  nor¬ 
mal  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  middle  schools.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  normal  schools  are  exempt  from  paying  tuition  fees 
and  are  given  certain  allowances  to  defray  their  expenses. 
Because  of  this  stipulation,  the  students  are  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  each  province, 
though  supervised  by  principals  and  proctors.  The  allow¬ 
ances  vary  according  to  the  number  of  years  the  students 
are  required  to  serve  as  teachers  after  graduation,  for  every 
student  must  pledge  himself  to  a  period  of  service  after  this 
event.  The  regular  course  of  the  normal  school  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  part  being  for  four  years  and  the 
second  part  for  one  year.  Graduates  from  the  higher  primary 
schools,  or  students  showing  a  similar  grade  of  scholarship,  are 
qualified  to  take  the  preparatory  course.  Students  complet¬ 
ing  the  preparatory  course  and  graduates  from  the  middle 
schools  are  qualified  to  take  the  second  part  of  the  course. 

The  higher  normal  school  offers  the  preparatory,  regular, 
and  research  courses.  The  preparatory  course  is  for  one 
year,  the  regular  course  for  three  years,  and  the  special  re¬ 
search  course  for  two  years.  Graduates  from  the  middle  or 
normal  schools  are  permitted  to  enter  the  course  of  training 
in  the  higher  normal  schools.  At  present  there  are  six  higher 
normal  schools  in  the  following  centers:  Moukden,  Peking, 
Nanking,  Wuchang,  Canton,  and  Chengtu.  In  these  schools 
the  total  number  of  students  is  2,417.  The  total  number 
of  students  attending  the  regular  normal  schools  is  21,575. 
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China  boasts  477  technical  schools.  These  include  the 
following  types:  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  voca¬ 
tional,  and  teacher’s  industrial  training  school.  The  number 
of  students  attending  these  schools  is  30,654.  Practical 
courses,  such  as  forestry,  dyeing,  agriculture,  carpentry, 
blacksmithing,  pottery,  tailoring,  and  designing  are  taught. 

The  three  most  important  government  universities  in 
China  are  the  Peking  University,  the  Shansi  University,  and 
the  Peiyang  University.  The  total  number  of  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  all  the  universities  of  the  country  is  16,150. 

There  are  other  agencies  that  are  helping  China  in  her 
struggle  for  education  and  democracy,  including  libraries, 
museums,  lecture  centers  and  institutes,  open-air  schools, 
schools  for  backward  students,  and  elementary  reading 
schools.  China  has  not  learned  the  value  of  books;  she  con¬ 
siders  the  library  a  place  for  hiding  books  and  not  a 
“people’s  university,”  as  Carlyle  spoke  of  it.  The  largest 
library  in  the  country  is  a  private  one,  owned  by  the  Jesuit 
Mission  at  Siccawei,  and  the  collection  consists  of  only 
50,000  books.  There  are  but  thirty-four  libraries  in  the 
whole  of  China,  and  some  of  these  are  very  small. 

According  to  a  recent  Minister  of  Education  at  Peking, 
China  now  has  134,000  schools  with  an  enrollment  of 
4,500,000  students,  and  an  annual  cost  of  approximately 
$40,000,000.  Since  1910  the  number  of  students  has  in¬ 
creased  by  three  fourths,  but  the  amount  of  educational  ex¬ 
pense  has  increased  by  less  than  $7,000,000.  The  result  is 
poorer  school  equipment,  a  poorer  teaching  staff,  and  general 
inefficiency  in  most  of  the  schools.  When  compared  with 
America,  China  should  have  a  student  population  ap¬ 
proaching  100,000,000  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  about 
$4,000,000,000.  But  more  significant  than  numbers,  one 
should  remember  that  the  new  educational  system  has  come 
and  that  it  is  making  progress.  New  policies  are  being 
formulated  based  on  the  best  standards  of  Western  philoso¬ 
phy  and  psychology.  A  most  important  thought  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that,  whereas  the  old  education  was  imitative,  the 
new  is  progressive  and  constructive. 
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The  task  facing  the  educators  of  China  to-day  is  stupen¬ 
dous.  It  is  a  task  aglow  with  opportunities  and  laden  with 
problems.  To  establish  and  develop  a  system  of  universal 
education  and  through  it  to  abolish  illiteracy  and  raise  the 
standard  of  a  quarter  of  the  world’s  population,  calls  for 
titanic  leadership  and  statesmanship.  China  has  learned 
two  big  lessons  from  the  recent  war :  one  from  America,  where 
a  century  of  free  public  instruction  was  the  main  factor  in 
preparing  the  American  people  for  a  quick  and  right  under¬ 
standing  of  the  issues  at  stake,  thus  throwing  the  country 
into  the  struggle  on  a  gigantic  scale;  and  one  from  Russia, 
where  the  people  failed  to  respond  in  the  hour  of  their  coun¬ 
try’s  greatest  need,  because  they  had  been  denied  a  universal 
system  of  elementary  education.  China  is  facing  a  national 
crisis.  She  is  either  in  the  sunset  or  sunrise  of  her  history. 
She  is  surrounded  by  enemies  from  without  and  threatened 
by  foes  from  within.  She  looks  upon  America  as  her  great¬ 
est  friend,  not  only  because  America  has  not  taken  one  inch 
of  her  territory,  but  also  because  she  has  maintained  the 
Open  Door  Policy  and  has  always  insisted  that  China  should 
not  be  a  pawn  in  the  hands  of  the  nations.  Unless  China  is 
made  safe  for  democracy,  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  recon¬ 
struct  a  world  on  the  basis  of  justice  and  righteousness.  The 
world  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  Just  as  the  an¬ 
cient  slogan,  “Carthage  must  be  destroyed,”  finally  tri¬ 
umphed  in  the  destruction  of  that  city,  so  a  new  challenge, 
“China  must  be  saved,”  will  ultimately  bring  salvation  and 
prosperity  to  this  struggling  republic.  Will  America  pass 
by  on  the  other  side? 

Note:  Mr.  tenz  has  for  the  past  five  years  been  engaged  in  educational 
work  in  connection  with  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  at  Nan- 
chang,  the  capital  of  Kiangsi  province,  China.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  before  going  to  China,  carried  on  American¬ 
ization  work  for  the  San  Francisco  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  has  previously  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Educational  Review:  The  Education  of  the  Immigrant, 
A  Glimpse  at  China’s  Middle  Schools,  and  Teaching  English  to  Chinese 
Students. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Frederick  Schultz 


VOCATIONAL  Guidance — what  a  wealth  of  meaning, 
misery,  and  joy,  and  opportunity  for  service  bound 
up  in  two  words!  As  one  begins  to  read  the  litera¬ 
ture  usually  discussed  under  this  heading,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  whole  problem  is  complicated  with  cross  currents, 
which,  in  order  to  carry  through,  need  careful  charting  and 
clear  thinking.  Even  the  most  cursory  study  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  vocational  guidance  will  demand  some  familiarity  with 
(1)  the  movement  of  vocational  education  in  all  its  phases 
such  as,  continuation  classes,  try-out  classes,  night  school 
classes,  cooperative  trade  courses,  unit  trade  courses,  house¬ 
hold  arts  courses;  (2)  academic  and  college  preparatory 
courses;  (3)  psychological  tests;  (4)  study  of  per¬ 
manence  of  pupil  interests;  (5)  supervised  study;  (6)  school 
discipline;  (7)  motivation  of  subject  matter;  (8)  re-organ¬ 
ization  of  courses  of  study;  (9)  junior  high  school  and  junior 
college  movements;  (10)  office  management  and  office  re¬ 
cords;  (11)  equipment  of  buildings;  (12)  social  work;  (13) 
school  surveys;  (14)  training  of  teachers;  (15)  “life  career** 
classes;  (16)  industrial  informational  classes;  (17)  student 
counsellors;  (18)  acceleration  and  retardation;  (19)  employ¬ 
ment  bureau  efficiency;  (20)  libraries;  etc. 

This  condition  has  been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
vocational  guidance  is  being  looked  upon  (1)  by  the  public 
as  a  means  of  solving  the  individual  vocational  problem; 
(2)  by  industry  as  an  instrument  by  which  economic  and 
industrial  ills  can  be  cured;  and  (3)  by  education  as  the 
agency  through  which  the  individual  will  be  more  able  to 
cope  with  his  environment,  thus  making  the  product  of  the 
schools  more  efficient. 

As  vocational  guidance  has  been  discussed  by  authorities 
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and  writers  on  the  sub^t,  the  whole  scheme  is  given  two 
general  classifications.  |  There  are  those  who  in  sweeping 
the  horizon  see  vocational  guidance  composed  of  three  vital 
and  important  parts,  namely:  educational  guidance,  vo¬ 
cational  guidance,  and  avocational  guidance.  All  of  the 
foregoing  are  included  in  the  term  “vocational  guidance.^ 
There  are  also  those  who  see  vocational  guidance  especially 
adapted  to  the  various  divisions  of  our  educational  system, 
namely :  vocational  guidance  in  the  elementary  school,  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  in  the  junior  high  school,  vocational 
guidance  in  the  senior  high  school,  and  collegiate  vocational 
guidance.  Some  writers  make  distinctions  in  the  three 
phases  of  vocational  guidance  as  in  the  first  classification, 
in  each  of  these  departments;  others  do  not.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  junior  high  school  vocational 
guidance,  touching  on  it  from  the  educational,  vocational, 
and  avocational  angles,  and  to  attempt  to  formulate  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  work. 

Without  a  doubt  the  problem  of  vocational  guidance  in 
the  junior  high  school  is  the  biggest  problem  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  arena  to-day.  Why?  Just  a  glance  at  the  type  of 
child  in  the  junior  high  school  will  reveal  the  answer.  The 
Junior  High  School  is  the  first  place  in  the  life  of  a  child 
where  a  definite  program  of  vocational  guidance  is  to  be 
pursued  vigorously.  Previous  to  this  time  in  the  elementary 
school,  what  vocational  guidance  has  taken  place,  has  been 
of  an  indirect  nature.  Vocational  guidance  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  is  incidental  and  accidental,  no  conscious 
attempt  being  made  to  stress  this  feature.  The  law  pre¬ 
vents  the  child  in  the  elementary  school  from  assuming  any 
direct  interest  in  industry,  and  thus  the  need  of  information 
or  counsel  concerning  it  are  not  of  such  vital  importance. 
But  in  the  junior  high  school  the  conditions  are  entirely 
different.  Economically,  the  junior  high  school  age  is  a 
very  critical  period  in  the  life  of  a  child.  The  law  usually 
releases  its  hold  upon  him,  allowing  him  to  take  his  place  in 
industry,  should  economic  pressure  of  the  home  compel  him 
to  do  so.  Should  the  child  desire  to  leave  school  because  of 
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dislike  of  and  friction  with  school  conditions,  or  due  to  his 
aspiring  to  take  his  place  as  a  wage  earner,  whereby  his  action 
will  be  more  or  less  independent  of  the  direction  by  others, 
the  law  permits  him  to  do  so. 

No  discussion  of  vocational  guidance  is  complete  that 
ignores  adolescence.  The  junior  high  school  is  the  adoles¬ 
cent  school,  teaching  adolescent  children  and  directed  by  a 
faculty  conscious  of  and  sympathetic  with  adolescent  prob¬ 
lems,  and  using  a  curriculum  adapted  to  adolescent  needs. 
The  term  “adolescence”  is  the  name  given  to  that  more  or 
less  indefinite  period  in  a  child’s  life,  somewhere  between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  sixteen,  and  continuing  for  a  period  of 
one  and  one-half  to  three  years,  in  which  the  child  is  under¬ 
going  a  change  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually. 
The  child  is  being  transformed  through  a  period  of  storm 
and  stress  from  an  asexual  being  to  a  sexual.  Physically, 
also,  his  body  and  muscles  are  developing  to  the  normal  size. 
Mentally  there  is  a  period  of  sluggishness,  which  is  quickly 
overcome.  Spiritually  the  child  is  making  great  advances, 
especially  along  the  line  of  personal  convictions. 

In  formulating  a  program  for  vocational  guidance  in  the 
junior  high  school,  vocationally,  one  is  confronted  by  three 
obstacles.  In  choosing  a  lifework,  which  the  child  must  do, 
especially  boys,  (1)  the  child  is  ignorant  of  the  things  there 
are  to  be  done;  (2)  the  child  is  not  conscious  of  what  he  can 
do,  or  at  all  certain  of  what  he  would  like  to  do;  and  (3) 
finally,  from  studies  that  have  been  made,  there  is  little  to 
indicate  that  the  child  who  enters  the  junior  high  school  has 
any  permanence  of  interest,  either  in  occupation  or  study. 
Some  of  these  obstacles  the  school  must  eliminate;  others 
must  have  the  assistance  of  the  home.  In  any  scheme  of 
education,  the  home  should  be  or  become  confirmed  to  the 
policy  of  giving  the  child  the  fullest  extent  of  education  that 
is  economically  possible.  The  junior  high  school  authorities 
at  least,  and  the  child  as  well,  should  come  into  possession 
of  the  information  in  answer  to  the  question:  “Just  how 
long  will  your  child  be  able  to  continue  in  school,  judging  by 
present  conditions?  ”  This  question  should  be  answered  just 
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as  soon  after  the  child  enters  the  junior  high  school  as  is 
possible. 

The  junior  high  school  can  practically  eliminate  the  child’s 
ignorance  in  the  matter  of  “things  to  be  done”  for  a  living, 
by  the  organization  of  classes  in  vocations  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum.  The  vocations  or  “life  career  ”  classes, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  should  be  a  required  part  of 
the  junior  high  school  course,  just  as  English  or  mathematics, 
and  credit  should  be  given  for  them.  This  class  should  be 
taught  by  a  teacher  of  some  years  successful  experience, 
who  is  in  full  sympathy  with  adolescent  children  without 
becoming  “gushy,”  and  has  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  vocations,  knowing  where  and  how  to  secure 
the  details.  The  vocations  classes  will,  of  course,  be  seg¬ 
regated,  and  topics  appropriate  to  each  sex  will  be  freely 
discussed. 

For  boys  the  various  fields  of  endeavor  will  be  discussed, 
especially  those  prominent  in  the  surrounding  community, 
though  mention  and  lesser  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
other  vocations.  In  the  vocations  class,  the  keeping  of  a 
notebook  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  work.  For  sup¬ 
plementary  material,  talks  by  prominent  men  who  have  made 
a  success  in  their  line  of  work  are  of  value.  Care,  however, 
must  be  taken  that  speakers  of  this  kind  do  not  ramble  all 
over  or  become  too  philosophical,  nor  make  it  a  personal  tes¬ 
timony  meeting.  If  possible  an  outline  should  be  prepared 
for  the  speaker,  which  he  should  use  in  preparing  his  talk. 
The  spirit  of  such  talks  should  be  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  such  and  such  a  line  of  work,  together  with 
the  usual  qualities  and  characteristics  needed  for  success. 
The  vocations  teacher  should  also  arrange  for  trips  to  various 
local  industries  to  show  children  first  hand  what  the  occu¬ 
pational  prospects  are  in  the  various  industries.  Beforehand, 
some  outline  or  discussion  should  be  developed,  so  that 
pupils  will  be  aware  of  what  it  is  purposed  to  accomplish 
on  such  a  trip.  For  further  supplementary  material,  the 
English  and  history  teachers  should  be  called  upon  to 
place  on  their  reading  lists  the  biographies  of  men  who  have 
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been  successful  and  who  are  recent  enough  in  point  of  time 
and  in  whom  the  children  will  feel  an  interest. 

For  girls  the  problem  of  vocational  guidance  is  not  so  well 
marked  out.  The  girl’s  vocational  guidance  field  seems  to 
have  been  more  or  less  studiously  avoided.  Where  it  has 
been  attacked,  it  leads  to  problems  of  sociology  that  our 
modesty  has  prevented  us  from  discussing.  To  be  sure, 
household  arts  and  commercial  courses  have  been  organized 
in  the  schools,  which  the  girls  in  all  probability  will  ulti¬ 
mately  use  in  their  household  education.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  average  length  of  time  during  which  girls  earn  their 
own  livelihood  is  about  five  years.  WTiat  shall  she  do  during 
these  five  years All  cannot  become  oflSce  assistants.  Shall 
these  girls  who  must  go  to  work  enter  the  industries  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  boys?  What  provision  is  being 
made  to  direct  girls  into  occupations  such  as  nursing,  dress¬ 
making,  assistants  in  home-making,  which  will  give  them 
special  training  for  their  ultimate  occupation,  that  of  a 
homemaker?  WTiat  is  being  done  to  elevate  these  occupa¬ 
tions  to  a  point  where  girls  will  be  attracted  to  them,  instead 
of  being  drawn  into  industry?  These  sociological  questions 
this  paper  is  not  prepared  to  discuss. 

As  the  junior  high  school  is  being  organized  to-day,  pro¬ 
vision  is  being  made  for  handwork.  This  consists  of  shop- 
work  and  drawing  or  drafting  practise.  In  order  that  the 
child  may  have  as  many  experiences  in  doing  different  things, 
he  should  be  rotated  through  the  various  school  shops  so 
that  in  the  seventh  grade  he  will  receive  from  four  to  six 
different  shop  experiences.  Of  course  no  school  system  can 
provide  all  the  shop  experiences  that  prevail  in  a  community. 
The  situation  should  be  carefully  surveyed  and  those  eight 
or  ten  chosen  which  are  most  prominent,  have  the  greatest 
opportunity,  and  are  most  adaptable  to  school  conditions. 
For  those  children  who  do  not  expect  to  make  use  of  their 
shop  experiences,  i.  e.,  intend  to  enter  the  professions  of  law, 
medicine,  etc.,  the  shop  experiences  will  form  a  part  of  their 
general  education,  making  these  children  more  democratic; 
while  those  who  will  be  compelled  to  leave  school  to  enter 
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industry  will  have  some  experiences  upon  which  to  make 
a  decision  and  choice  when  the  time  for  decision  comes. 
In  these  tryout  courses  in  the  seventh  grade,  the  work  of  the 
shops  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  short  unit  courses 
so  that  when  the  child  has  spent  some  eight  or  ten  weeks  in 
a  shop,  he  will  have  a  very  clear-cut  idea  of  having  accom¬ 
plished  something  very  definite.  Thus  the  junior  high 
school  can  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  ascer¬ 
taining  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  some  of  the  occupational 
fields  that  the  child  can  hope  to  enter,  and  also  of  finding  out 
what  occupations  the  child  is  likely  to  become  interested  in. 

At  some  time  in  the  life  of  each  one  there  come  times  for 
decisions,  times  for  choosing.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
grade,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  grade,  the  child  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  choosing  an  oc¬ 
cupation.  Several  factors  enter  into  this  choice.  The  nat¬ 
ural  ability  of  the  child,  physical  qualifications,  ability  of 
parents  to  support  child  during  period  of  training,  etc. 
This  choosing  time  is  one  beset  with  great  diflSculties. 
Children  in  choosing  an  occupation  follow  in  their  parent’s 
footsteps,  or  enter  the  leading  industries  of  the  surrounding 
community.  If  neither  of  these,  then  the  child  is  dependent 
upon  his  own  interests. 

If  the  child  makes  a  choice  upon  his  own  interests,  this 
junior  high  school  vocational  guidance  is  confronted  with 
another  problem.  Recent  studies  show  that  there  is  little 
permanence  of  pupil  interest,  either  in  occupation  or  study. 
Here  the  school  must  aid  in  making  the  decision.  A  new 
member  of  the  faculty  is  introduced,  the  student  counsellor. 
The  primary  work  of  the  student  counsellor  or  vocational 
advisor  is  skillfully  to  show  the  child  the  various  possibilities 
and  then  leave  the  final  choice  to  the  child.  The  work  of  the 
counsellor  is  merely  one  of  advice.  It  is  the  counsellor’s 
business  to  point  out;  not  to  decide.  The  child  makes  his 
own  decision.  The  counsellor  must  collect  his  information 
which  he  needs  from  the  child;  from  the  child’s  home  and 
parents;  from  the  child’s  teachers;  from  the  school  physician 
and  nurse,  and  then  lay  the  results  of  his  investigation  be- 
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fore  the  child  when  it  is  fully  organized.  In  order  to  con¬ 
firm  those  suspicions  which  may  arise  in  the  counsellor’s 
mind,  and  certain  data  which  may  have  been  collected,  he 
may  need  to  resort  to  psychological  tests.  This  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  do.  The  counsellor  should  be  an  experienced 
teacher,  who  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  guidance  move¬ 
ment;  has  a  comprehensive  view  of  life;  is  more  or  less  famil¬ 
iar  with  psychological  tests  and  has  the  confidence  of  the 
school  faculty  and  community  as  well  as  that  of  the  children. 
The  school  counsellor  should  not  teach. 

After  the  facts  have  been  placed  before  the  child  and  the 
child  has  reached  a  decision,  conscious  preparation  for  the 
vocation  chosen  should  begin.  The  shop  work  of  the  eighth 
grade  should  accentuate  this  choice.  Some  advocates  at 
this  point  advise  a  second  shop  choice  on  the  ground  of 
versatility.  It  is  claimed  that  the  child  should  give  some 
attention  to  a  second  field  of  endeavor  in  order  that  (1)  he 
become  a  better  citizen  of  the  community;  (2)  he  have  in¬ 
formation  at  his  command  that  he  may  utilize  in  the  event 
the  employment  conditions  of  his  “major”  occupation  be¬ 
come  unfavorable.  If  the  child  does  not  propose  to  enter 
industry  but  continues  through  school,  his  shopwork  should 
continue  as  a  part  of  his  liberal  education.  The  matter  of  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  vocation  is  the  problem  of  vocational  education. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  guidance  vocationally  demands 
along  with  it  guidance  educationally.  In  preparing  for 
a  vocation,  what  information,  practical  or  theoretical,  is 
needed  for  success?  In  case  of  transfer  of  choice,  the  coun¬ 
sellor  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  planning  and  suggesting 
courses  that  will  minimize  the  mistake  of  the  child’s  first 
choice.  These  are  the  questions  that  the  counsellor  may 
advise  more  fully  upon,  once  the  decision  in  choosing  a  vo¬ 
cation  has  been  made  by  the  child. 

The  next  step,  that  of  entering  upon  work,  is  the  point  at 
which  most  vocational  guidance  schemes  fail.  Once  the 
child  has  been  trained,  he  must  be  placed  in  industry  under 
such  conditions  that  he  continues  under  the  supervision 
of  the  school  as  to  hours  of  work,  conditions  of  labor,  health. 
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further  education,  and  salary.  Too  many  schemes  of  vo¬ 
cational  guidance,  having  placement  bureaus,  lose  sight  and 
control  of  their  children  after  the  first  placement.  The  place¬ 
ment  bureau,  more  frequently  than  any  other  feature,  does 
not  receive  the  cooperation  of  the  home.  Too  often  a  child 
is  induced  by  his  parents  to  take  a  job  at  $1.00  or  $1.50  a 
week  more,  that  is  utterly  hopeless  when  working  conditions, 
hours  of  service,  and  opportunities  for  advancement  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Again,  industry  takes  this  as  an  opportunity  of 
exploiting  child  labor  and  maintaining  low  standards  of 
life  in  a  community  by  having  a  low  wage  scale,  and  a  low 
standard  of  working  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
placement  bureau  frequently  assumes  such  a  position  of 
prominence  that  it  overshadows  the  previous  features  of 
vocational  guidance.  The  trouble  is  that  the  placement  bu¬ 
reau  is  so  widely  advertised  that  the  child  uses  it  as  a  means 
of  getting  jobs  so  that  he  has  a  more  or  less  plausible  excuse 
for  leaving  school.  This  drawback  should  be  corrected. 
If  the  placement  bureau  functioned  only  when  a  child  was 
compelled  to  leave  school,  or  at  the  close  of  a  child’s  period 
of  vocational  training,  so  that  he  was  ready  to  accept  a 
position,  the  undesirable  features  or  the  prominence  of  the 
placement  bureau  might  be  avoided. 

The  proper  functioning  of  the  placement  bureau  demands 
various  kinds  of  vocational  courses,  such  as  part-time,  co¬ 
operative — industrial  arrangements.  Manufacturers  and 
business  men  are  coming  more  and  more  to  cooperate 
with  the  schools  in  this  matter.  It  is  the  schools’  primary 
business  to  see  that  the  curriculum  is  such  that  only  children 
of  proven  merit  are  placed  in  the  industries.  Another  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  placement  bureau  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
is  the  follow-up  system.  When  children  are  placed  in  in¬ 
dustry,  they  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  schools  that 
placed  them  there.  The  school  should  have  coordinating 
power  at  least  until  the  child  can  assert  himself  as  a  voter. 

One  step  more  is  needed  before  vocational  guidance  can 
be  considered  complete.  Provision  must  be  made  by  school 
authorities  for  the  promotion  and  readjustment  when  neces- 
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sary,  of  children  placed  in  industry.  To-day  this  is  being 
attempted  through  the  public  night  school.  Hence  this 
feature  is  not  primarily  of  such  moment  to  junior  high  school 
vocational  guidance. 

For  the  development  of  the  future  citizens  of  a  democracy 
the  above  program  is  lacking  in  one  important  phase,  namely, 
leisure.  Twenty  years  ago  the  primary  object  of  education 
was  to  train  the  child  how  to  spend  his  leisure  time.  To-day 
the  pendulum  has  swung  the  other  way.  We  are  so  intent 
upon  guiding  a  child  into  a  job  or  profession  that  we  some¬ 
times  forget  he  has  any  play  or  leisure  time.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  right  use  to  make  of  leisure  is  a  very  vital  and 
important  part  of  the  junior  high  school  program.  This  field 
is  so  new  for  this  type  of  student  that  very  little  has 
been  written  concerning  it.  However,  the  child  must  be 
taught  how  to  make  use  of  his  leisure  time  in  an  enjoy¬ 
able  manner  consistent  with  good  citizenship.  What  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  have  been  along  the  line  of  clubs. 
The  child  seems  to  become  interested  in  some  club  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  field  of  clubs  should  be  as  wide  as  the  interest 
of  the  children  attending  any  school.  Most  children  of  the 
junior  high  school  age  have  a  hobby.  By  means  of  these 
clubs  the  child  is  permitted  to  ride  his  hobby  and  at  this 
point  a  relation  between  other  phases  of  life  and  his  hobby 
can  be  shown.  The  club  activities  are  becoming  more  and 
more  a  part  of  the  regular  school  program. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  vocational  guidance 
is  to  be  a  continuous  process.  It  precedes  vocational  ed¬ 
ucation,  accompanies  vocational  education,  and  follows 
vocational  education.  The  junior  high  school  problem  of 
vocational  guidance  is  primarily  one  that  precedes  and 
accompanies  vocational  education. 


/  Note:  Mr.  Schultz  is  principal  of  the  Garfield  School  in  Erie,  Penn- 
j f  sylvania,  where  there  has  been  unusually  careful  attention  given  to  guid- 
j  ance  and  to  the  development  of  a  Junior  High  School  movement.  The 
/  article  published  above  was  crowded  out  of  the  May  number,  which  was 
devoted  largely  to  Vocational  Education  and  Guidance. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  RURAL-SCHOOL  SURVEY 
I.  ITS  ORGANIZATION 
George  A.  Works 

The  survey  of  the  rural  schools  of  New  York  state, 
that  has  been  in  progress  for  nearly  two  years,  had  its 
origin  during  the  1920  Farmers’  Week  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  It 
has  been  customary  for  the  Department  of  Rural  Education 
in  that  institution  to  hold  during  Farmers’  Week  conferences 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  various  phases  of  the  school 
question  as  it  relates  to  rural  communities.  These  meetings 
have  been  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  such  phases  of  the 
problem  as  were  of  concern  to  the  rural  school  patron. 

A  brief  statement  of  conditions  existing  in  the  state  is 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  origin  of  the  survey. 
The  district  system  was  legally  established  in  the  state  in 
1812  and  has  been  the  means  of  local  administration  of 
schools  from  that  time  to  the  present,  except  for  an  interval 
of  a  year  when  the  Township  Act  was  operative.  The  legis¬ 
lation  making  provision  for  this  modification  was  passed  in 
1918.  The  rural  folk  had  not  been  adequately  prepared  for 
the  changes  involved,  and,  in  addition,  there  were  a  number 
of  defects  in  the  measure.  In  consequence,  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  was  so  great  that  no  consideration  was  given  to  the 
possibility  of  amending  the  act  so  as  to  correct  its  weakness. 
The  opposition  in  the  rural  communities  became  so  pro¬ 
nounced  that  the  1919  session  of  the  legislature  repealed  the 
act,  and  the  state  returned  to  the  district  system.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  large  measure  of  unrest  continued  to  exist  among  the 
more  progressive  farmers  of  the  state.  Many  of  them,  while 
dissatisfied  with  the  Township  Act  or  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  passed,  realized  that  the  district  system  was  not 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  present-day  school  needs  of  the 
open  country.  Realizing  this  unrest,  the  Department  of 
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Rural  Education  centered  its  conferences  for  the  Farmers* 
Week  of  1920  on  the  general  theme,  “What  can  be  done  for 
the  improvement  of  rural  schools  in  New  York  state?’* 
These  discussions  were  very  generally  participated  in  by 
farmers  and  their  wives,  as  well  as  by  school  people.  During 
the  last  session  of  this  conference  a  resolution  was  offered 
calling  for  a  study  of  conditions  in  this  state  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  lay  and  professional  interests. 

The  day  following,  additional  momentum  was  given  the 
idea  by  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Farm  Organi¬ 
zations  passing  a  similar  resolution.  This  body,  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  principal  farm  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  state,  designated  certain  groups,  each  of  which 
was  asked,  under  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  to  choose  a 
committee  of  three  to  represent  it  on  a  joint  committee. 
When  the  differences  between  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Rural  Education  Conference  and  the  one  passed  by  the  State 
Conference  of  Farm  Organizations  were  adjusted,  provision 
was  made  for  the  appointment  of  three  representatives  from 
each  of  seven  bodies.  When  these  representatives  organized 
they  chose  as  a  name,  “Joint  Committee  on  Rural  Schools.** 
The  committee  is,  however,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
“Committee  of  Twenty-One.” 

At  its  first  session  the  committee  determined  to  secure  a 
much  larger  body  of  facts  than  was  available  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  state’s  rural  schools.  Opinions  were  numer¬ 
ous,  but  accurate  data  on  a  state-wide  basis  were  lacking — 
at  least  they  were  not  available  to  the  extent  that  was 
necessary,  if  wise  recommendations  for  change  were  to  be 
made.  The  means  for  securing  this  information  were  not 
then  at  hand. 

Independent  of  the  action  that  took  place  at  the  Cornell 
Farmers*  Week,  George  M.  Wiley,  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Elementary  Education  in  the  State  Department,  had 
taken  steps  toward  securing  funds  from  private  sources  for  a 
study  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  state.  At  the  time  of  the 
Committee’s  organization  he  was  not  in  position  to  make  any 
definite  statement  regarding  the  possibility  of  such  funds 
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being  available.  Later,  the  directors  of  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  made  available  to  the  Board  of  Regents  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $75,000  for  a  survey  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  state. 
As  the  State  Department  of  Education  did  not  wish  to  under¬ 
take  this  study  independent  of  the  Committee’s  activities, 
arrangements  were  made  by  which  “the  responsibility  for 
determining  the  scope  and  direction  of  the  survey”  was 
placed  with  the  Committee.  The  Committee  then  selected 
the  writer  as  director,  with  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden,  President 
of  the  State  Home  Bureau  Federation,  and  Dr.  Wiley  as 
assistants. 

At  its  first  session  the  Committee  determined  that  in  its 
relation  to  rural-school  patrons  it  would  be  guided  by  two 
principles : 

1.  An  effort  would  be  made  to  secure  the  suggestions  of 
patrons  regarding  the  improvement  of  the  rural  school, 
through  the  farm  organizations  and  other  available  means. 
To  this  end  several  thousand  questionnaires  suggesting 
various  phases  of  the  problem  were  distributed  through  the 
farm  organizations.  Groups  of  rural-school  patrons  were 
encouraged  to  discuss  not  only  the  suggested  topics,  but 
others  that  they  deemed  of  interest.  A  summary  of  each 
group  discussion  was  sent  to  the  Committee.  Thousands  of 
persons  have  been  reached  by  this  method.  It  has  been  a 
means,  not  only  of  furnishing  the  Committee  and  its  workers 
with  suggestions,  but  it  has  done  much  to  acquaint  people 
with  the  work  the  Committee  was  trying  to  carry  forward. 
This  has  been  supplemented  by  “hearings”  held  at  centers  in 
various  sections  of  the  state.  These  meetings  usually  gave 
opportunity  for  rural  people  from  several  counties  to  attend. 
The  farm  organizations  were  urged  to  send  representatives 
to  these  gatherings  for  the  purpose  of  offering  suggestions; 
also  that  they  might  carry  back  to  their  neighbors  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  Committee’s  purposes  and  methods.  In 
general,  these  meetings  were  successful,  and  the  attendance 
in  two  or  three  instances  ran  as  high  as  five  or  six  hundred. 

2.  The  rural  people  were  to  be  kept  as  fully  informed  as 
possible  of  the  Committee’s  proposals  for  modifying  the 
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existing  system.  It  is  only  during  the  last  few  months  that 
any  of  the  recommendations  have  been  definitely  enough 
decided  upon,  so  that  this  phase  of  the  program  could  be 
put  in  operation.  As  a  means  to  this  end  the  Committee 
has  changed  the  character  of  the  meetings  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “hearings”  to  gatherings  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  a  tentative  program  for  improvement  of  existing  condi¬ 
tions.  These  meetings  consist  of  a  forenoon  and  an  after¬ 
noon  session.  The  first  session  is  devoted  to  a  report  of 
findings  in  connection  with  important  phases  of  the  study; 
the  second  to  a  presentation  of  the  Committee’s  suggestions 
as  to  means  of  improvement.  Each  presentation  is  followed 
by  a  discussion  in  which  rural-school  patrons  raise  questions 
regarding  data  presented,  point  out  difficulties  existing  in 
their  communities,  and  criticize  the  Committee’s  program. 
These  meetings  have  been  productive  of  much  greater  bene¬ 
fits  than  the  earlier  “hearings.” 

In  addition,  members  of  the  Committee  have  attended 
Grange,  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  meetings.  Teachers’ 
Conferences,  Parent-Teachers’  Associations,  and  meetings  of 
other  organizations,  some  local  and  some  state-wide  in 
character,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  proposed  changes. 
As  a  further  means  of  helping  people  to  understand  the 
program,  a  summary  volume  of  findings  and  recommen¬ 
dations  is  now  in  preparation.  When  completed,  it  will  be 
distributed  through  the  farm  organizations,  libraries,  rural 
high  schools,  and  rural  newspapers,  so  that  it  will  be  reason¬ 
ably  accessible. 

The  writer  believes  that  movements  looking  toward  school 
improvement  should  commonly  be  accompanied  by  efforts 
to  acquaint  school  patrons  with  the  facts  involved,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  in  position  to  form  intelligent  judgments 
regarding  the  proposed  changes.  Regardless  of  any  philoso¬ 
phy  on  this  phase,  the  temper  of  rural  people  in  New  York 
state  was  such  that  for  the  Committee  to  have  pursued  any 
other  course  would  have  meant  certain  failure.  As  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  have  become  understood  they  have  received 
increasing  support  from  the  farmers  of  the  state.  Neces- 
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sarily  this  method  of  procedure  means  that  progress  is  made 
slowly,  but  the  Committee  prefers  to  wait  until  such  time  as 
it  can  carry  its  proposals  to  the  legislature  with  strong  back¬ 
ing  from  the  rural  folk. 

Under  the  present  law  all  schools  in  places  of  less  than 
4,500  population  are  designated  as  rural  schools,  and  come 
under  the  supervision  of  the  rural-school  superintendents. 
There  are  208  of  those  officials  in  the  state  and  they  are 
known  as  “district  superintendents.”  It  was  decided  to 
include  in  the  survey  all  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the 
district  superintendents.  The  survey  was  organized  in  six 
sections  with  a  director  for  each.  The  sections  and  directors 
are:  Administration  and  supervision,  C.  H.  Judd;  Teacher 
preparation  and  curriculums,  W.  C.  Bagley;  School  support, 
Harlan  Updegraff;  School  buildings,  J.  E.  Butterworth; 
Measurements  of  pupils*  progress,  M.  E.  Haggerty;  Com¬ 
munity  relations,  Mabel  Carney;  and  Publicity,  E.  R.  East¬ 
man.  The  work  of  the  last  section  has  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Manifestly  it  was  out  of  question  as  well  as  unnecessary  to 
attempt  to  reach  every  school.  It  was  desirable,  however, 
to  secure  data  representative  of  the  varying  conditions  in 
different  sections  of  the  state.  After  conference  with  those 
thoroughly  familiar  with  farming  conditions  throughout  the 
state,  it  was  divided  into  eleven  areas.  In  the  determination 
of  those  areas,  consideration  was  given  to  such  factors  as 
topography,  type  of  farming,  location  of  steam  and  electric 
roads,  state  roads,  and  suburban  as  contrasted  with  open 
country  conditions.  The  survey  was  then  planned  so  that 
every  section  of  it  included  a  portion  of  each  area.  Within 
these  areas  different  phases  of  the  survey  were  so  arranged 
that  they  did  not  overlap  on  territory  covered.  As  a  result, 
there  is  not  a  rural  county  in  the  state  that  has  not  been 
reached  by  the  survey,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  counties 
several  of  the  supervisory  districts  were  included.  An 
important  purpose  that  was  accomplished  by  this  arrange¬ 
ment  was  the  acquainting  of  patrons  as  generally  as  possible 
with  the  work  that  was  in  progress. 
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In  addition  to  the  directors  of  each  section  and  the  limited 
number  of  workers  that  some  of  them  brought  into  the  state, 
between  150  and  200  persons  engaged  in  school  work  in  the 
state  were  utilized  in  the  study.  For  example,  the  scoring 
of  school  buildings  was  done  almost  entirely  by  a  selected 
group  of  district  superintendents  after  careful  training  for  the 
task.  For  other  sections  persons  were  secured  from  normal 
schools,  village  and  city  superintendents,  high-school 
principal-ships.  Teachers  College  (Columbia  University), 
and  Syracuse  and  Cornell  Universities.  Abundance  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  at  hand  in  unsolicited  letters  that  were  received  from 
these  field  workers  to  show  the  value  they  received  from  the 
work.  The  beneficial  influence  on  their  work  in  the  school 
system  is  unquestionable.  The  following  excerpts  will  make 
clear  the  viewpoint  of  several  of  them: 

“This  has  been  a  wonderfully  interesting  piece  of  work;  in 
fact,  I  consider  it  as  helpful  as  a  course  at  any  good  summer 
school.” 

“The  survey  will,  I  trust,  help  the  schools  directly;  but,  if 
it  does  nothing  else,  it  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  surveyors 
to  some  conditions  that  will  react  on  their  own  efforts  in  the 
training  of  teachers.  I  thank  you  for  this  eye  opener.” 

“The  survey  was  illuminating  to  me.  I  know  rural 
schools  pretty  well,  but  I  confess  that  I  had  never  suspected 
the  poverty  of  the  teaching.  ...  I  should  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  survey  as  it  was  a 
week  of  growth  for  me — a  widening  of  the  skyline.” 

Superintendents  and  teachers  found  the  contacts  with  the 
field  workers  stimulating  as  is  shown  by  letters  that  they 
voluntarily  sent  to  the  writer.  One  district  superintendent 

wrote:  “Miss -  and  I  have  just  completed  three  very 

hard,  but  profitable,  days  in  the  rural  schools  of  my  district. 
.  .  .  I  tried  in  every  way  to  have  her  see  all  the  different 

problems  in  my  schools.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  a 
worker  in  my  district  of  her  caliber.  I  know  that  I  obtained 
some  worth-while  suggestions  from  her.” 

Another  superintendent  who  had  a  field  worker  from  one 
of  the  normal  schools  suggested  that  he  had  been  so  much 
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benefited  that  he  wished  it  might  be  made  an  annual  feature. 
Enough  evidence  of  this  character  has  been  submitted  so 
that  the  writer  is  convinced  that,  regardless  of  legislation 
such  as  he  hopes  eventually  to  see  enacted,  the  reawakening 
that  has  come  among  rural-school  patrons,  the  stimulation  of 
interest  and  broadening  of  vision  on  the  part  of  those  engaged 
in  the  teaching  profession,  has  been  worth  much  more  to  the 
state  than  all  the  time  and  money  expended. 

What  may  eventually  prove  the  most  significant  result 
of  the  survey  is  impossible  to  present  adequately.  A  sketch 
of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Committee,  how¬ 
ever,  may  give  some  idea  of  this  subtle  but  highly  important 
outcome.  The  origin  of  the  Committee  has  been  presented. 
The  organizations  designated  by  the  resolution  as  it  was 
finally  formulated  were  the  State  Grange,  State  Home 
Bureau  Federation,  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  State  Teachers’  Association,  State  Department 
of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Rural  Education  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  writer  was 
asked  to  bring  the  resolution  to  the  attention  of  the  executive 
head  of  such  of  these  bodies.  In  doing  this,  no  suggestion  was 
offered  as  to  how  the  representatives  were  to  be  chosen,  since 
that  was  considered  a  matter  to  be  settled  as  each  organi¬ 
zation  chose.  When  the  committee  met  for  its  first  session, 
it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  in  the  group  knew  all  the  others. 
To  many  of  the  members,  most  of  their  co-workers  were 
strangers. 

It  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  rural-school  situation  in  the  state,  there  was  not  com¬ 
plete  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  lay  members  in  those  who 
were  identified  with  the  professional  aspects  of  education. 
This  was  in  addition  to  the  skepticism  that  the  practical  man 
commonly  possesses  for  the  theorist.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  minds  of  some  at  least  of  the  professional  members,  there 
was  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  contributions  that  farm  men 
and  women  could  make  to  the  solution  of  as  complex  a  prob¬ 
lem  as  existed  in  the  New  York  rural-school  situation.  The 
professional  people  were  willing  to  acknowledge  that  con- 
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ditions  existing  in  the  state  made  it  essential  that  there 
should  be  lay  members  on  the  committee  and  that  they 
should  constitute  a  majority,  if  the  farm  folk  of  the  state 
were  to  have  confidence  in  such  recommendations  as  might 
eventually  be  made. 

At  the  beginning  a  policy  of  full,  frank  discussion  was  es¬ 
tablished.  The  wisdom  of  this  early  became  evident.  Every 
member  soon  learned  that  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  views  and  that  they  would  receive  consideration. 
He  further  found  that  his  suggestions  were  always  subjected 
to  critical  evaluation  by  his  fellow  members,  and  they  had  to 
stand  or  fall  according  to  the  merit  they  possessed,  in  the 
light  of  facts  and  the  most  critical  analysis  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  able  to  make  of  them.  The  result  has  been  a 
marked  growth  of  respect  on  the  part  of  members  represent¬ 
ing  professional  interests  for  the  judgment  of  the  lay  mem¬ 
bers.  This  confidence  in  their  views  is  held  not  only  in 
practical  questions,  but  in  the  technical  problems  when  once 
they  have  the  facts  before  them.  In  addition,  their  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  wisdom  of  policies  and  procedure  where  practical 
ends  were  to  be  attained  has  been  the  determining  factor  in 
decisions  made.  To-day  the  professional  members  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  contributions  that  come  from  the  lay 
members. 

On  the  other  hand,  representatives  of  the  farm  interests 
have  grown  in  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  facts  in 
answering  school  problems,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  professional  nian  in  securing  the  desired  data,  or 
his  frank  acknowledgement  of  his  inability  to  secure  them. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  attitude  of  suspicion  and  distrust 
toward  the  professional  man  has  changed  to  one  of  confi¬ 
dence.  His  opinion  is  sought  by  the  layman.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  he  regards  it  as  highly  as  he  does 
those  of  his  associates  who  represent  lay  interests. 

At  the  beginning  there  were  seven  committees  represent¬ 
ing  as  many  different  organizations.  There  were  also  lay 
and  professional  members  separated  by  a  gap  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  understanding.  To-day  there  is  instead  a  com- 
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mittee  of  twenty-one  men  and  women  firmly  united  by  their 
respect  for  one  another.  Friendships  have  been  formed  and 
confidences  established  that  will  remain  as  long  as  their 
possessors  live.  Concrete  evidence  of  the  excellent  spirit 
that  exists  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  two  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  Committee  began  its  work, 
practically  every  proposition  that  has  been  before  it  has  been 
accepted  or  rejected  unanimously.  This  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
meetings  have  been  fairly  numerous  and  in  many  cases  both 
arduous  and  strenuous. 

One  of  the  large  problems  that  face  those  who  have  a 
professional  interest  in  public  education  is  to  make  clear  its 
needs  to  the  lay  interests.  They  must  know  and  understand 
what  the  profession  is  endeavoring  to  accomplish  through 
the  schools.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  school  was  a  simple 
institution  requiring  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money  for 
its  maintenance.  To-day  it  is  complex,  has  manifold  activi¬ 
ties,  and  is  using  large  sums  of  money  to  carry  through 
to  successful  completion  its  responsibilities.  With  this  in¬ 
creased  complexity  of  the  school,  those  who  are  responsible 
for  its  professional  phases  have  developed  a  vernacular  that 
is  not  readily  intelligible  to  the  layman.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee  said:  “You  school  people  use  queer  words.  They 
are  high-browish  and  make  the  farmer  laugh.”  We  must 
learn  to  interpret  to  the  layman  in  terms  that  he  understands 
the  objectives  and  workings  of  a  very  complex  school  system. 
The  school  can  never  go  back  to  the  “good  old  days”  of  its 
former  simplicity.  One  of  the  great  problems  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  faces  is  that  of  making  the  patron  understand 
the  importance  of  a  different  school  from  what  was  necessary 
when  he  attended  it.  In  this  respect,  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  minds  of  both  lay  and  professional  interests 
as  they  have  worked  together  in  this  Committee,  typify  what 
must  go  on  generally  throughout  the  country  if  schools  are 
to  have  the  necessary  backing  of  public  confidence  and  funds. 
In  every  community  there  must  be,  if  education  is  to  assume 
its  proper  place,  the  growth  of  understanding  between  lay 
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and  professional  interests  similar  to  that  which  has  character¬ 
ized  the  workings  of  this  Committee. 

Note:  This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  upon  the  work  of  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one  appointed  to  investigate  the  rural  school  situation  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  School  conditions  in  rural  New  York  have  remained 
largely  unchanged  during  the  past  generation,  while  education  in  the 
cities  and  villages  has  been  advancing  so  rapidly.  A  unit  of  organization 
larger  than  the  district,  based  upon  the  centralization  of  community 
interests  at  a  given  place,  is  badly  needed.  Such  a  reorganization,  as  this 
article  shows,  was  once  adopted  in  New  York,  and  then  rejected  without 
a  fair  trial;  but  the  new  project  has  come  as  the  result  of  investigations  by 
representatives  of  the  rural  interests  themselves  and  will  be  likely  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  farm  people. 

Mr.  Works,  the  Director  of  the  Survey,  is  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Rural  Education  in  the  Agricultural  College  of  Cornell 
University.  He  has  had  an  excellent  training  and  a  wide  experience  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Five  years  ago  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
chair  of  Rural  Education  at  Teachers  College,  but  very  shortly  gave  up  this 
prominent  position,  in  order  to  return  to  his  work  at  Cornell,  which 
brought  him  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  agricultural  people  of  the 
state.  No  one  with  greater  insight  into  the  problems  involved  could  have 
been  chosen  to  head  this  commission. 


DISCUSSION 

Why  Education  in  Art? 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  a  man  of  middle  age  entered  my  oflSce 
and  bluntly  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  be  my  deputy  in  pro¬ 
moting  art  in  the  public  schools.  This  request  he  immedi- 
iately  followed  with  the  question,  “Do  you  know  why  art 
education  has  failed?”  I  immediately  replied  that,  while 
I  had  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  situation,  I  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  had  failed.  In  fact,  I  felt  that  conditions  were  quite 
the  contrary.  Still,  the  very  inference  of  a  direct  assertion 
to  that  effect  was  somewhat  startling  even  from  such  a  tact¬ 
less  member  of  society.  Needless  to  say  that  he  knew  why 
it  had  failed,  and  when  I  was  ready  to  engage  him,  he  would 
tell  me  and  then  proceed  to  correct  the  error. 

But  I  began  asking  myself  some  other  questions — What 
has  happened  since  the  early  70’s  to  cause  anyone  to  think 
ill  of  art  education  to-day?  Wherein  may  this  phase  of 
education  have  failed?  If  it  has  not  succeeded  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  are  other  subjects  any  more  successful?  You  know  the 
answers  perhaps  better  than  I.  Of  one  thing  I  feel  reason¬ 
ably  sure  and  that  is  that  our  art  instruction  has  not  contri¬ 
buted  as  richly  and  as  fully  as  it  might,  though  this  is  not 
saying  that  it  has  failed. 

A  brief  historical  survey  of  the  background  of  education 
reveals  a  number  of  outstanding  developments  leading  up  to 
the  situation  with  which  we  are  confronted  to-day.  The 
three  R’s  were  taught  originally  to  benefit  those  fortunate 
young  men  who  looked  forward  to  commercial  pursuits  in 
counting  houses,  oflices  of  the  merchant  marine,  and  trading 
centers  at  home  or  abroad.  Drawing  was  first  introduced 
to  bring  benefit  to  the  manufacturer  through  the  visual  and 
aesthetic  training  of  the  future  worker.  Vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  meaning  trade  training,  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  proper 
desire  to  fit  the  young  boy  or  girl,  who  could  not  spend  his 
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adolescent  years  in  school,  for  intelligent  service  in  industry, 
thus  avoiding  the  “blind  alley/’ 

When  the  earliest  schools  were  organized  in  this  country, 
we  were  a  pioneer  group  requiring  the  importation  of  nearly 
everything  not  made  by  members  of  the  family  in  the  home. 
Schooling  was  essential  only  for  those  people  engaged  in  the 
import  business.  When  drawing  was  made  compulsory  in 
Massachusetts,  a  great  nation  had  been  born,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  agricultural  and  mining  pursuits,  manufacturing  had 
sprung  to  the  front.  Educators  were  now  confronted  with  a 
different  important  aim  in  education — aid  for  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  When  vocational  education  first  lustily  cried  for 
support,  within  very  recent  years,  the  nation  no  longer  was 
an  infant  among  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  but  it 
had  come  to  be  a  mighty  power,  richer  even  than  all  others. 
We  found  new  and  pressing  needs  for  school  training — 
“practical”  education  for  those  who  would  work  as  soon  as 
the  law  allowed,  education  for  the  trades  in  order  that  some 
degree  of  efficiency  might  be  expected  to  benefit  industry. 

In  the  pioneer  days  men  lived  on  a  common  plane.  They 
may  have  been  English,  or  French,  or  Dutch,  but  their 
environment  immediately  leveled  their  class  differences  and 
they  were  one.  During  the  times  of  the  Civil  War  and  for 
some  years  afterward  the  country  was  still,  racially  speaking, 
closely  knit  and  single  in  its  American  quality.  Since  then, 
up  to  the  present  day,  marked  changes,  due  to  enormous 
immigration,  have  revolutionized  our  outlook  and  greatly 
complicated  our  problem'.  Our  desire  for  the  same  sturdy 
American  character  of  the  older  days  meets  with  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  segregated  masses  of  illiterate  peasants  of  many  for¬ 
eign  countries,  willing,  perhaps,  but  necessarily  lacking  in  so 
much  that  was  inherent  in  our  children  of  the  earlier  periods. 

In  those  early  days  much  work  was  done  by  hand.  There 
was  pride  in  good  workmanship.  This  was  still  true  in  the 
70’s,  though  manufacture  was  making  great  strides.  But 
pride  in  quality,  even  at  the  expense  of  both  time  and  quan¬ 
tity,  still  dominated  the  spirit  of  industry.  Otherwise,  Art 
Education  never  would  have  come  into  being. 
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But  since  that  time  the  age  of  invention,  bringing  in  its 
train  the  wonders  of  electricity,  the  discoveries  of  chemistry, 
and  the  automatic  machine,  has  witnessed  different  stan¬ 
dards  of  civilized  attainment  measured  in  terms  of  speed, 
quantity,  minimum  cost,  excessive  profit,  quick  sales,  and 
low  intelligence  in  the  worker. 

Such  is  a  very  hasty  glance  at  the  past,  enough  to  present 
a  picture  of  the  educational  situation,  and  to  indicate  two 
outstanding  facts:  (1)  that  education  has  been  based  prim¬ 
arily  upon  an  ever  insistent  demand  for  more  or  less  definite 
vocational  instruction  for  the  worker;  and  (2)  that  education 
has  been  promoted  more  or  less  directly  by  the  growth  and 
development  of  social  and  economic — largely  industrial — 
conditions.  In  othe'r  words,  the  worker  has  demanded  edu¬ 
cation  for  increased  earning  power,  and  industry,  consciously 
or  otherwise,  has  directed  the  trend  of  that  education.  It 
has  even  gone  so  far  that  correspondence  schools  and  private 
schools  with  abbreviated  courses,  highly  intensified,  have 
thrived,  on  the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  such  uneduca- 
tional  procedure  as  the  exclusive  use  of  factory  methods,  en¬ 
tailing  the  assembling  of  parts  and  quantity  production,  have 
been  forced  upon  youngsters  hardly  out  of  babyhood  in 
more  than  one  so-called  vocational  school. 

Perhaps  this  is  all  as  it  should  be.  Possibly  it  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  schools  to  meet  just  such  demands  from  those  who 
make  up  the  personnel  of  the  schools  and  from  those  who 
receive  the  school’s  product.  No  doubt  education  is  for 
the  masses  and,  therefore,  should  cater  to  their  wants.  But 
are  the  people  themselves  the  best  judges  of  their  educational 
needs  and  can  industry  be  anything  but  biased  in  its  require¬ 
ments.^  The  answer  can  best  be  found  by  a  review  of  the 
world’s  history.  Where  education  was  developed  for  selfish 
purposes,  its  growth  was  handicapped;  but  where  it  was 
promoted  for  what  John  Galworthy  calls  “a  higher  and 
wider  conception  of  the  dignity  of  human  life,”  its  progress 
was  marked  indeed. 

Just  now  we  are  forced  to  accept  as  a  necessary  phase  of 
industrial  life  the  “Iron  Man”  of  which  Arthur  Pound  so 
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searchingly  speaks  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Automatic  machinery  has  come  to  stay  and  we  would  be  un¬ 
wise  not  to  accept  it  as  a  fact.  But  with  it  attends  all  its 
evils.  As  Mr.  Pound  says,  it  “develops  a  chronic  dissatis¬ 
faction,  which  cannot  be  explained  away  without  reference  to 
nerves.  It  seems  to  be  proof  against  high  wages  and  good  con¬ 
ditions.  Welfare  work,  bonuses,  shop-councils,  even  profit- 
sharing,  do  not  drive  it  out.  Clatter  and  haste  are  contributing 
factors;  so,  also,  are  indoor  confinement,  monotony  of  tasks, 
distance  from  the  real  boss,  repression  of  personality,  strict 
regimentation  of  effort,  and  the  scant  opportunity  afforded  for 
the  play  of  the  craftsman  instinct,  the  joy  in  production.” 

With  these,  too,  come  added  hours  of  leisure.  And  with 
leisure  the  new  responsibility  of  its  proper  use.  This  is  an 
element  entering  the  lives  of  city  people  at  least,  which  has 
only  recently  been  thought  of  in  the  field  of  education.  We 
always  have  offered  training  for  man  on  the  job,  should  we 
not  now  offer  training  for  man  off  the  job.^  Undoubtedly 
we  should,  but  whether  the  man  is  off  the  job  or  on,  I  won¬ 
der  if  our  concern  has  not  been  too  closely  confined,  like 
industry,  to  “quantity  production”  and  “quick  sales.”  I 
wonder  if  we  have  not  allowed  the  slogan  of  the  business 
world  to  mold  altogether  too  rigidly  the  school  lives  of  our 
children.  Have  we  kept  always  before  us  the  “higher  and 
wider  conception  of  the  dignity  of  human  life”.^ 

I  know  of  a  school  principal  who  is  so  keenly  alive  to  the 
great  importance  of  graphs  showing  the  high  averages  in  his 
school  that  in  this  direction  at  least  factory  procedure  rules 
— “speeding  up”  is  his  motto.  I  know  of  a  small  town  su¬ 
perintendent,  whose  name  is  written  in  the  educational  his¬ 
tory  of  a  certain  state  as  the  “shark”  at  arithmetic.  His 
children  can  almost  figure  in  their  sleep,  much  to  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  the  Board  of  Education.  I  know  of  a  city  super¬ 
intendent  who  glories  in  the  industrial  achievements  of  his 
boys  and  girls,  children  who  pass  from  their  school  factories 
into  the  city’s  industries  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  break 
in  the  transition.  All  excellent  in  their  way,  and  yet  is  there 
not  something  vital  to  human  existence  sadly  lacking.^ 
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“History,  literature,  science,  art,  music — all  these,”  says  the 
author  of  “The  Iron  Man,”  “give  to  life  meaning,  and  to 
leisure,  inspiration ;  a  reasonable  concern’^in"’all  that  man  has 
done,  is  doing,  or  is  about  to  do  upon  this  planet;  with  such 
equipment  any  fool  could  use  leisure  aright.  To  sow  that  seed 
is  the  first  duty  of  educators,  now  as  always,  now  more 
than  ever.” 

Those  things  which  give  to  life  meaning  are  what  count. 
We  may  scrap  all  our  arms,  if  we  please,  or  a  part  of  them; 
we  may  join  a  “League  of  Nations,”  or  maintain  a  Peace 
Court;  we  may  create  a  World  Police,  but  unless  we  take  im¬ 
mediate  and  vigorous  steps  to  create  a  world  conscience, 
unless  we  begin  right  at  home  and  cultivate  the  true  arts  of 
Peace,  we  never  are  going  to  escape  wars  and  the  terrible 
horrors  of  their  effects.  The  United  States  electrified  the 
world  with  its  navy  proposal,  but  it  all  must  go  for  naught 
unless  it  is  backed  up  by  a  sincere,  intelligent  people  actuated 
by  an  honest  desire  for  the  practical  application  of  Christian 
principles.  Selfish  competition,  “doing  the  other  fellow  be¬ 
fore  he  does  you,”  crushing  your  neighbor  for  the  sake  of 
your  own  gain,  speeding  up  to  pass  the  other  man  who  is 
driving  as  fast  as  the  rules  of  good  conduct  allow,  and  educa¬ 
tion  to  meet  life’s  immediate  problem  alone,  with  no  outlook 
for  the  future — all  these  rules  of  the  game  in  force  to-day 
must  be  revised,  if  the  world  is  to  profit  by  what  we  recently 
have  been  through. 

An  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Yale  Review y  entitled 
“Castles  in  Spain”  declares  “Beauty  and  the  love  of  it  is 
surely  the  best  investment  modern  man  can  make;  for  noth¬ 
ing  else — most  certainly  not  trade — will  keep  him  from 
destroying  the  human  species.”  .  .  .  “  Modern  civiliza¬ 

tion  is,  on  the  whole,  camouflaged  commercialism,  wherein 
to  do  things  well,  for  the  joy  of  doing  them  welly  is  rarer  than 
we  think.” 

Therein  lies  the  broad  definition  of  Art  Education,  the 
study  of  the  elements  of  Beauty  with  the  very  definite  pur¬ 
pose  of  producing  Beauty  in  life  and  the  things  of  life,  the 
doing  of  things  well  “for  the  joy  of  doing  them  well.”  The 
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great  truth  of  Beauty  is  one  of  the  universal  gifts  to  human¬ 
ity  which  we  cannot  escape.  The  love  of  it  is  instinctive  in 
us,  its  possession  is  one  of  the  joys  of  living,  second  only  to 
the  greater  joy  of  its  understanding.  Art  Education  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  valuable  opportunities  we  have 
for  counteracting  the  present  tendency  to  increase  further 
the  more  sordid  and  mercenary  views  of  living.  A  country 
of  barter  and  commercial  competition  cannot  survive;  a  na¬ 
tion  with  a  love  and  appreciation  of  Beauty  not  only  can 
survive,  but  will  make  permanent  its  greatness. 

But  let  us  take  another  aspect  of  the  situation.  Let  us 
accept  the  need  for  competition,  let  us  approve  the  striving 
for  industrial  supremacy;  let  us  thoroughly  support  the  pres¬ 
ent  feverish  race  that  the  business  man  runs  in  his  work  of  the 
day.  It  is  here,  and,  whether  we  would  or  not,  we  are  quite 
unable  to  stop  it.  But  what  of  its  future?  In  this  direction, 
just  as  surely  as  in  the  bigger  field  of  general  human  en¬ 
deavor,  industrial  competition  is  successful  in  just  that  de¬ 
gree  to  which  art  or  beauty  is  put  into  it.  One  or  two  illus¬ 
trations  will  suflSce  to  prove  it.  This  is  an  age  of  advertising 
— they  say  it  pays.  It  has  come  to  a  point  where  the  best 
artists  of  the  country  are  employed  to  bring  to  bear  their 
talents  for  the  single  purpose  of  competition  through  ad¬ 
vertising  display.  Last  year  $1,300,000,000  was  spent  in 
this  one  direction  alone — $400,000,000  of  that  total  went  into 
color  work.  WTien  we  learn  that  the  bill  for  the  design  on 
one  of  the  most  commonly  used  toilet  powder  cans  of  to-day 
was  $1,300,  we  can  venture  a  guess  as  to  the  proportion  of  the 
huge  total  paid  directly  for  the  art  quality  in  the  competitive 
game  of  advertising.  .  Moreover,  the  finest  art  in  illustration 
to-day  is  not  to  be  found  in  connection  with  the  written 
articles  of  a  magazine,  but  within  the  advertising  pages. 
Take  another  illustration.  England  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  her  pottery  industry  was  falling  off.  She  investigated. 
She  found'other  nations,  particularly  Germany,  sending  out 
more  beautiful  wares  than  she  was  and  ready  at  the  present 
moment  tojflood  the  world  with  more.  Consequently,  a 
meeting  of  the  manufacturing  potters  of  the  British  Isles 
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was  called,  and  this  summer  they  united  in  employing  one 
of  England’s  greatest  artists  to  assist  them  in  redesigning 
their  products. 

Look  about  you  for  illustrations  of  this  need  for  beauty  in 
commerce :  the  shop  windows,  the  automobile,  the  clothes  we 
wear,  in  fact  all  of  the  hundreds  of  articles  of  manufacture 
which  surround  us.  If  a  final  proof  were  needed,  we  have  but 
to  look  to  the  German  nation,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
sane  outbreak  in  1914  was  leading  the  entire  world  industrially 
— in  great  measure  through  the  art  quality  of  her  product. 

Art  Education,  then,  must  develop  sesthetic  intelligence, 
a  sense  of  fitness,  a  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  what  is 
not  so  good,  of  discernment.  It  is  the  right  of  every  school 
child  to  have  told  to  him  the  few  great  truths  underlying 
beauty.  It  is  the  right  of  every  school  child  to  be  taught 
the  practical  uses  of  these  principles.  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
educators  to  enrich  the  lives  of  our  boys  and  girls  through 
the  intelligent  teaching  of  the  universal  language.  Art  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  grammar  and  high  school  is  not  to  make  artists, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  average  art  teacher  herself 
is  ever  ready  to  use  professional  standards  as  her  measuring 
stick.  No,  art  education  is  to  develop  higher  standards  of 
taste  for  the  buying  public,  which  is  a  most  unconscious  but 
prodigious  art  consumer. 

I  would  urge,  therefore,  not  only  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  school  curriculum,  but  a  broader  and  more  toler¬ 
ant  view  of  its  importance.  I  could  not  demand  an  apprecia¬ 
ble  extension  of  time  of  this  subject,  but  I  do  ask  for  a 
clearer  understanding  of  its  purpose  and  a  sympathetic 
support  in  the  application  of  its  principles  throughout  the 
work  of  the  school. 

We  are  believers  of  art.  We  buy  it,  we  surround  ourselves 
with  it,  we  sell  it,  we  create  it,  we  pass  on  its  message  with 
every  gift  we  make.  Therefore,  let  us  resolve  to  know  more 
of  it,  to  live  it  with  our  children,  and  to  build  strongly  now 
for  those  who  are  to  follow. 

Royal  B.  Farnum. 

State  Normal  Art  School, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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College  Teaching  of  Elementary  Bibliography 

All  college  and  school  librarians  will  welcome  the  sug¬ 
gestive  and  admirable  article  with  the  above  title  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  December,  1921.  To  all  school 
and  college  teachers,  too,  it  should  be  of  interest  and  profit. 
The  importance  of  a  formal  training  in  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  books  and  libraries  is  too  little  recognized.  Too  little 
has  been  written  about  it,  outside  of  a  rather  narrow  library 
literature.  More  such  cogent  statements  as  Miss  Tandy’s 
will  be  useful  in  drawing  attention  not  only  to  the  practical 
value  during  school  and  college  years  of  knowing  how  to  use 
most  effectively  a  well-organized  collection  of  books,  but  also 
to  the  cultural  value  of  such  knowledge  as  an  aid  to  discrimi¬ 
nated  judgment  and  broad  training  in  information  and 
reflection.  Miss  Tandy’s  thesis  is  a  sound  one  and  well  de¬ 
veloped.  Her  article,  too,  is  fruitful  of  practical  suggestions 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  various  colleges  which  have 
given  this  work  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  article,  however,  does  not  seem  complete,  accurate,  or 
specific  as  to  the  latest  literature  of  the  subject,  nor  do  its 
distinctions  in  characterizing  the  various  helps  named 
appear  quite  sharp  enough. 

It  refers  to  the  American  Library  Association  survey  of 
such  instruction  in  1911.  This  collected  data  from  149 
colleges.  A  later  and  much  more  extended  survey  (appar¬ 
ently  unknown  to  Miss  Tandy)  with  reports  from  612  colleges 
and  normal  schools,  is  summarized  in  Bulletin  34,  1914, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  compiled  by  Henry  R. 
Evans.  Mr.  Evans’s  figures  show  very  different  results  from 
those  quoted  by  Miss  Tandy,  namely  that  only  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  446  colleges  and  universities  reporting  offer  such 
instruction  while  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  166  normal  schools 
reporting  are  offering  such  work.  From  the  descriptions  of 
courses  noted  in  college  catalogs,  the  names  of  librarians  re¬ 
porting  or  giving  the  work,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
book  resources  of  many  of  the  institutions  offering  such  work, 
it  seems  clear  that  much  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
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colleges  of  the  country  must  be  poor  in  book  resources  and 
offered  by  persons  of  scanty  equipment.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  normal  schools  report  more  elaborate  as  well  as  more 
numerous  courses,  better  worked  out,  and  more  definite  in 
aim. 

The  purpose  and  aims  of  the  college  course  should  be,  and 
usually  are,  distinctly  different  from  those  of  the  normal 
school  course  and  perhaps  it  is  because  of  this  difference  in 
aims  that  the  normal  school  courses  are  so  much  more  numer¬ 
ous  both  actually  and  relatively  and  probably  rather  better 
done.  The  college  course  (while  it  may  and  should  contain 
marked  cultural  elements)  is  primarily  to  enable  students 
to  use  the  college  library  intelligently.  The  normal  school 
course,  however,  is  to  impress  soon-to-be  teachers  with  the 
significance  and  possibilities  of  books  in  the  school  and  so  to 
instruct  them  that  these  possibilities  may  be  realized  to  the 
utmost  in  their  own  schools  when  they  get  them.  In  college 
an  individual  is  taught  as  an  end — for  his  own  use — with  little 
thought  of  a  further  influence.  In  the  normal  school  the 
teacher  is  taught,  who  in  turn  is  to  carry  the  gospel  of  the  book 
(as  organized  in  the  library)  to  hundreds  of  younger  and 
impressionable  pupils.  It  is  this  wider  reach  and  more 
inspiring  prospect  that  probably  has  spurred  and  is  still  mov¬ 
ing  normal  schools  to  the  best  work  in  this  field. 

Miss  Tandy  refers  to  three  manuals  of  instruction  in  the 
use  of  libraries  “suitable  for  college  use”:  Ward’s  “Practical 
Use  of  Books  and  Libraries”;  Lowe’s  “Books  and  Libraries,” 
and  Fay-Eaton’s  “Instruction  in  the  Use  of  Books  and  Li¬ 
braries.  ”  While  each  of  these  undoubtedly  is  helpful  to  the 
college  instructor  in  bibliography,  yet  such  help  (in  the  case 
of  Ward  and  Fay-Eaton,  the  two  most  pretentious  of  the 
titles)  is  incidental  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  books.  Ward 
is  meant  for  high-school  classes,  not  for  colleges,  and  if 
mentioned  in  this  article  at  all  should  have  been  accompanied 
with  references  to  his  later  Suggestive  outlines  and  methods  for 
teaching  the  use  of  the  library;  a  guide  for  the  use  of  librarians 
giving  instruction  to  high-school  students ^  1919,  to  a  useful 
series  of  pamphlets,  Reference  guides  that  should  be  known  and 
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h(yw  to  use  them,  published  by  Miss  Florence  Hopkins  of 
Detroit,  designed  for  both  high  and  normal  schools,  and  to 
the  excellent  “How  to  Use  the  Library,”  1917,  by  Louise 
Connolly  of  the  Newark  Free  Public  Library.  Fay-Eaton 
was  written  particularly  for  normal-school  use  and  is  gener¬ 
ally  thought  the  best  book  in  its  field.  The  remaining  title 
cited  by  Miss  Tandy,  Mr.  Lowe’s  admirable  little  syllabus, 
is  slight  and  leaves  much  of  detail,  illustration,  and  example 
to  the  user.  A  far  better  book  than  any  of  these  for  college 
use  is  the  “Guide  to  the  Use  of  Libraries — A  Manual  for 
Students  in  the  University  of  Illinois,”  by  Margaret  Hutch¬ 
ins,  Alice  S.  Johnson,  and  Margaret  S.  Williams,  Urbana, 
Illinois,  1920.  The  courses  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries 
have  been  given  continuously  at  the  University  of  Illinois  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores  since  1898,  and  are  among  the 
oldest  of  such  college  courses  in  the  country.  While  the  title 
of  this  manual  indicates  its  specific  use  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  this  limitation  is  almost  negligible  in  affecting  its 
value  and  appropriateness  elsewhere. 

Many  will  take  exception  to  Miss  Tandy’s  apparent 
assumption  that  the  librarian’s  part  in  such  instruction  is  a 
minor  one.  She  says :  “  The  part  of  the  English  teacher  in  the 
teaching  of  bibliography  is  of  importance.  The  English 
teacher’s  relation  to  the  college  at  large  is  that  of  special 
agent  for  books  and  ideas.  His  duty  is  to  instruct  students 
in  the  use  of  reference  aids.  This  responsibility  is  equally 
shared  by  the  teacher  of  history,  economics,  sociology, 
science.”  Most  such  work  through  the  country  is  given  by 
librarians — not  by  teachers  in  other  subjects,  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  decidedly  the  most  effective  connection  for  it. 
Each  year  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  trained  librarians 
who  have  spent  two  years  following  their  four  college  years 
in  professional  preparation,  largely  bibliographical,  and  who 
are  rapidly  replacing  the  typical  college  librarian  of  a  gener¬ 
ation  ago,  who  was  usually  a  retired  or  overworked  professor, 
a  registrar,  or  an  upper  clerk. 

There  is  yet  another  opportunity  for  college  instruction  in 
bibliography,  which  in  quality,  if  not  in  quantity,  is  more 
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attractive  and  of  greater  promise  than  that  which  has  been 
called  herein  “elementary.”  This  is  in  the  graduate  school. 
Here  the  student  has  in  a  sense  elected  a  career  of  research, 
or  at  any  rate  of  scholarship,  and  a  thorough,  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  subject  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  equipment — the  lack  of  it  a  serious  and  possibly  a 
decisive  handicap.  The  details  of  organization  and  conduct 
of  such  a  group  of  courses  may  not  be  given  here.  No 
graduate  curriculum  is  complete  without  notable  provision 
for  a  brief  general  course  in  such  bibliography  as  is  common 
or  fundamental  to  all  research,  to  be  followed  by  as  many 
differentiated  and  specialized  courses  as  there  are  lines  of 
instruction  or  research  represented  in  the  student  group. 
The  competence,  sympathies,  and  equipment  of  the  college 
librarian  should  be  such  that  he  can  be  a  true  professor  of 
bibliography,  able  to  organize  such  instruction  and  to  do 
some  part  of  it  himself. 


State  Library  School, 
Albany,  New  York. 


James  I.  Wyer. 
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Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American 
University  Union 


The  Trustees  of  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity  Union  in  Europe,  at  their  annual 
meeting  held  recently  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Chairman,  President  H.  P.  Judson  (Chicago);  Vice-Chair¬ 
man,  President  J.  G.  Hibben  (Princeton);  Secretary,  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  W.  Cunliffe  (Columbia);  Treasurer,  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Thompson  (Princeton).  The  above  gentlemen,  together 
with  President  A.  L.  Lowell  (Harvard),  President  W.  A. 
Shanklin  (Wesleyan),  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Stokes  (Yale),  are  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  Administrative  Board. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  London  office 
showed  an  increase  in  registration  from  638  in  1920  to  1,153 
in  1921.  The  number  of  applications  from  teachers  and 
students  for  posts  or  exchanges  was  228  (132  men,  96  women) 
as  against  129  for  the  previous  year.  The  registration  in  the 
Paris  office  for  the  year  1921  has  been  almost  double  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  It  has  reached  in  the  French  univer¬ 
sities  a  total  well  over  five  hundred,  coming  from  more  than 
one  hundred  American  institutions  of  learning,  without 
counting  the  large  number  studying  in  the  Beaux  Arts  and 
other  institutions  not  directly  connected  with  the  French 
universities. 

An  effort  was  also  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Union  to  continue  and  extend  the  coordination  of  the  w'ork 
of  the  organizations  of  American  activities  in  international 
education,  which  has  previously  (May,  1920)  been  mentioned 
in  the  Educational  Review.  It  w^as  agreed  that  the  office 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Education  in  New  York 
should  be  accepted  as  the  center  and  clearing-house  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  general  questions  of  international  education,  and 
that  the  Union  offices  in  London  and  Paris  should  be  re¬ 
spectively  the  British  and  French  centers  and  clearing-houses 
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for  questions  of  international  education  arising  in  those 
countries  in  which  American  interests  are  involved.  The 
directors  of  these  offices  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Union 
after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Institute.  A 
committee  is  to  be  formed  and  to  be  known  as  the  American 
Committee  on  International  Education  consisting  of  the 
Director  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  University  Union,  and  the  American  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  International  Federation  of  University 
Women.  It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  will  lead  to  more  efficient 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  interchange  of  teachers  and 
students  and  other  arrangements  in  connection  with  inter¬ 
national  educational  movements. 


Lecturers  of 
the  International 
Institute 


The  Institute  of  International  Education 
has  likewise  continued  its  activities  and 
usefulness  during  the  past  year.  As  part 
of  the  special  function  assigned  to  it  under  the  working  agree¬ 
ment  made  with  the  Union  and  the  Council,  it  has  in  two 
special  bulletins  published  a  list  of  foreign  professors  and 
instructors  that  are  available  for  teaching  and  lecturing 
engagements  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States. 

The  specialties  in  which  offerings  are  made  cover  nearly 
every  field  and  subdivision  known  to  the  academic  world, 
and  the  lecturers  include  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  in  Europe  and  come  from  many  different  countries. 
While  a  number  of  the  scholars  listed  have  but  recently  com¬ 
pleted  their  own  studies  and  hope  only  to  secure  assistant- 
ships  or  research  positions,  the  following  are  also  included: 
Dr.  Conway,  Professor  of  Latin  at  Manchester  and  Cardiff; 
Dr.  von  Schulze-Gaevernitz,  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Freiburg;  Dr.  Hegedus,  Professor  at  Budapest;  Professor 
Lefroy  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science;  Professor  Grierson 
of  Edinburgh;  Dr.  Puech,  professor  at  Bordeaux;  Sir  Richard 
Lodge,  Professor  of  History  at  Manchester;  Dr.  James 
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Moffatt,  Professor  of  Church  History,  Union  Free  College, 
University  of  Glasgow;  Alfred  E.  Zimmern,  University 
Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Oxford  and  Working 
Class  Education;  and  Dr.  Young,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
University  of  Aberystwyth,  Wales. 

The  Institute  also  announces  an  extensive  list  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  Russian  professors,  whose  names  are  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  be  mentioned  in  the  bulletin.  These  scholars  are  at 
present  scattered  over  European  countries,  and  the  interest 
of  the  Institute  in  securing  positions  for  them  has  been 
solicited  by  a  special  Appointment  Committee,  of  which  Sir 
Arthur  Schuster,  and  Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff,  are  members. 
Some  of  these  Russian  professors  are  destitute  and  others 
are  earning  a  precarious  livelihood  by  work  in  which  they 
have  no  opportunity  of  exercising  their  particular  abilities, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  world  at  large  is  losing  the 
benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  ability. 


Recent  Activities  previously,  the  American  Coun- 

of  the  American  cil  on  Education  has  engaged  in  a  variety 

Council  activities  more  immediately  related 

to  education  in  the  United  States  than  have  the  other  two 
great  international  societies,  and  has  published  some  un¬ 
usually  interesting  items  in  its  quarterly  Record. 

Both  the  July  and  the  October  numbers  of  that  publi¬ 
cation  are  devoted  in  large  part  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
annual  meeting.  The  issue  of  July  records  the  now  cele¬ 
brated  speech  of  General  Sawyer  in  behalf  of  a  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  Notes  and  News 


for  September.  It  also  gives  in  full  the  addresses  delivered 
at  a  Conference  on  the  Methods  of  Standardizing  Colleges 
called  by  the  Council  with  the  National  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Every 
variety  of  institution  was  represented  on  the  program,  and 
the  speakers  included  Professor  Olds  of  Amherst,  Dr.  Furst 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  Dean  Babcock  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Dr.  Zook  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Dean  Pace 
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of  Catholic  University,  President  Kelly  of  the  American 
College  Union,  President  Judson  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Chancellor  Kirkland  of  Vanderbilt  University. 
The  October  number  is  devoted  to  the  reports  of  the  various 
oflScers  and  standing  committees  of  the  Council,  and  to  the 
valuable  review  of  pending  federal  legislation  on  education 
that  is  made  periodically  by  Dr.  Capen. 

The  Record  for  January  is  one  of  the  most  substantial 
documents  upon  current  education  that  has  been  issued  for 
several  years.  It  opens  with  an  article  by  Dr.  H.  Barrett 
Learned,  Professor  of  History  at  Stanford  University,  upon 
the  Educational  Function  of  the  National  Government, 
which  presents  a  critical  historical  review  of  the  movement 
relating  to  federal  establishments  for  education.  Then 
follows  a  Review  of  Recent  Federal  Legislation  on  Edu¬ 
cation  by  the  Director,  in  which  he  has  indicated  the  ten¬ 
dency  and  results  that  have  sprung  from  the  Smith-Lever 
and  Smith-Hughes  Acts.  Next  comes  a  brief  note  on  the 
petition  to  the  President  from  various  organizations  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  December  issue,  which  points  out  that  the 
petition  does  not  endorse  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill,  but 
merely  urges  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education. 
There  is  then  printed  a  brief  submitted  to  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  entitled  Education  and  the  Tariff 
Measure.  It  is  by  Dr.  Raney,  Librarian  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  is  an  illuminating  and  sprightly  argument  in 
favor  of  the  lifting  of  duties  on  foreign  books.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  careful  report  upon  French  and  American  Higher 
Degrees  to  the  French  Superior  Council  of  Instruction  by 
the  Committee  on  International  Educational  Relations  of 
the  American  Council.  Next  comes  an  announcement  of 
the  formation  of  a  University  Center  for  Research  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council,  and  a  full  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Educational  Finance  Inquiry,  which  has  been 
organized  by  the  Council  and  subsidized  with  $170,000  by 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  General  Education  Board, 
the  Commonwealth  Fund,  and  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund. 
Then  are  given  the  recommendations  of  the  commission 
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formed  by  the  Council  to  unify  the  procedure  of  bodies  now 
engaged  in  standardizing  colleges.  This  commission  has 
offered  to  the  national,  regional,  and  state  agencies  engaged 
in  defining  and  accrediting  colleges  certain  principles  to 
govern  the  work  of  standardization.  The  issue  of  the 
Record  closes  with  a  somewhat  voluminous  statement  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams  upon  Agencies 
Other  than  Academic  Bureaus  concerned  with  the  Vocational 
Guidance  and  Placement  of  Professional  Women.  This  is 
submitted  as  a  report  of  the  Council’s  Committee  on  the 
Training  of  Women  for  Professional  Service. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of 

Department  of  Superintendence  will  be  held  from  Feb- 
Supenntendence  i  ,  /-n  •  mi 

at  Chicago  ruary  27  to  March  2  at  Chicago.  Ihe 

Congress  Hotel  will  furnish  the  headquar¬ 
ters.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  voting  membership 
will  be  confined  to  actual  supervisory  oflScers  in  public 
education,  although  twelve  allied  organizations  have  been 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  holding  meetings  at  the  same 
time.  This  policy  is,  of  course,  subject  to  modification, 
and  the  whole  question  will  be  considered  at  the  business 
meeting  on  Monday  afternoon.  A  five-dollar  fee  has  been 
assessed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  as  this  seemed  nec¬ 
essary  to  finance  the  meeting  this  year.  It  may  be  possible 
to  remit  or  reduce  this  fee  hereafter,  and  it  is  planned  to  ad¬ 
just  the  amount  to  meet  the  actual  cost  of  operation.  There 
may  be  a  refund  of  the  balance  or  a  reduced  fee  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year. 

The  sessions  will  open  on  Monday  morning  with  the  usual 
speeches  of  welcome  and  responses  from  local  and  national 
notables.  Among  these  will  be  Miss  Chari  O.  Williams, 
the  President  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Com¬ 
missioner  J.  J.  Tigert  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Mayor  Thompson  of  Chicago,  and  the  President  of 
the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce.  After  these  prelimi¬ 
naries,  the  program  will  be  devoted  to  a  panoramic  view  of 
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active  administrative  affairs  in  public  education.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  organized  about  the  question  of  what  kind 
of  education  does  the  country  require  to  meet  the  needs  of 
useful  service.  Cultural,  commercial,  and  technical  edu¬ 
cation  will  each  have  a  hearing,  and  these  various  aspects 
will  be  considered  by  educators  entitled  by  their  training 
and  attainments  to  be  heard  in  their  chosen  fields. 

President  Frank  Aydelotte  of  Swarthmore  College,  for¬ 
merly  a  Rhodes  scholar,  and  later  Professor  of  English  in 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  will  discuss  cultural 
education  from  an  international  point  of  view.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  commercial  education  will  be  presented  by  Assistant 
Director  Frederick  G.  Nichol  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  The  speaker  on  technical  education 
has  not  yet  been  selected  as  we  go  to  press,  but  the  subject 
will  be  treated  by  someone  whose  experience  in  the  engi¬ 
neering  and  educational  fields  gives  him  a  proper  per¬ 
spective.  As  a  whole,  it  is  hoped  that  our  vision  may  be 
cleared  as  to  “what  knowledge  is  of  most  worth”  in  the 
year  of  grace,  1922,  and  that  we  may  have  some  better  under¬ 
standing  as  to  the  much  disputed  question  of  general  versus 
special  training. 

What  equipment  will  best  house  these  different  phases 
of  education  will,  in  logical  sequence,  be  considered  on  Tues¬ 
day.  Superintendent  Randall  J.  Condon  of  Cincinnati  is 
preparing  the  program  on  buildings,  and  reports  that  he  is 
accumulating  some  splendid  exhibits.  He  is  getting  a 
hearty  response  from  architects  throughout  the  country. 
This  material  will  be  accommodated  in  ample  halls,  and 
visual  exhibits  of  plans  and  structures  will  direct  attention 
to  what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  current  building  cam¬ 
paigns  that  have  been  started  since  the  war. 

On  Wednesday  a  program  on  the  financing  of  education 
will  be  presented  by  Superintendent  Thomas  E.  Finegan  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  hoped  that  Professor  Seligman  of 
Columbia  University  and  other  financial  experts  enlisted  by 
Doctor  Finegan  will  throw  considerable  light  upon  this 
ever  perplexing  subject  of  proper  financial  support.  Wed- 
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nesday  evening  will  be  given  to  dinners  and  the  annual 
reunions  of  the  various  colleges.  This  year  a  dinner  will  be 
held  for  the  men  whose  colleges  do  not  hold  reunions. 
Superintendent  Frank  Cody  of  Detroit  will  act  as  toast¬ 
master,  and  addresses  will  be  made  by  President  E.  B. 
Bryan  of  Ohio  University,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley  of  the  New 
York  Times y  and  President  A.  E.  Morgan  of  Antioch  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  Thursday  session  will  be  given  to  a  discussion  of 
“What  product  may  we  have  reason  to  expect  from  the 
effort  and  cost  of  public  education?’’  President  W.  O. 
Thompson  of  Ohio  State  University,  Professor  Frank  E. 
Spaulding  of  Yale  University,  Commissioner  Tigert,  and 
Superintendent  Will  C.  Wood  of  California  will  reveal  their 
hopes  for  the  ends  and  aims  in  education,  and  with  this 
effort  at  prophecy  the  main  program  will  close. 

The  afternoon  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  programs  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  cities  of  various  sizes  and  by  the  afl&liated 
organizations. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  has  now  come  to 
have  a  larger  attendance  than  that  ordinarily  found  at  the 
meetings  of  the  parent  organization  during  the  summer. 
Possibly  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  gathering  is 
held  in  the  winter  season,  but  much  of  the  interest  also 
springs  from  the  fact  that  the  program  is  more  definite  and 
fruitful.  The  Department  is  rapidly  becoming  a  mouth¬ 
piece  to  make  public  what  America  is  doing  and  should  do 
for  education.  It  would  be  well  if  this  clearing-house  for 
progress  in  education  could  be  in  continuous  operation 
throughout  the  year,  instead  of  being  crowded  into  four  days 
of  speech-making.  An  active  secretary  might  well  be  placed 
in  charge,  to  encourage,  direct,  and  check  the  committee 
work  that  should  be  constantly  going  on.  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  not  expand  the  Bureau  of  Education  or  provide  a 
suitable  clearing-house  for  educational  affairs,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  may  well  set  its  heart  and  mind  to  the  work. 
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The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  will  meet  in 
Chicago  at  the  Sherman  Hotel,  March  16th 
to  18th.  This  will  be  the  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting. 
The  Commissions  on  Secondary  Schools,  Higher  Institutions, 
and  Unit  Courses  and  Curricula  will  be  in  session  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  March  16th.  The  Commission  on  Higher  Institutions 
will  make  their  report  at  ten  o’clock,  Friday  morning, 
March  17th.  The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
comes  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Commission 
on  Unit  Courses  and  Curricula  will  report  at  ten  o’clock, 
Saturday  morning,  March  18th.  President  L.  D.  Coffman, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  will  give  the  President’s 
address  on  Friday  evening.  Statistical  reports  from  all 
institutions  will  be  required  this  year.  The  Commissions  on 
Higher  Institutions  and  on  Secondary  Schools  will,  therefore, 
have  unusually  important  sessions  and  reports.  The  Com¬ 
mission  on  Unit  Courses  and  Curricula,  which  is  doing 
important  work  on  curricula  organization,  has  begun  a  study 
of  commercial  school  organizations. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Producing  in  Little  Theatres. — By  Clarence  Stratton.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  1921. 

258  pp. 

“Producing  in  Little  Theatres”  is  both  artistic  and  practical,  in  form 
and  in  substance.  The  attractive  make-up  of  the  book,  and  the  fifty  or 
more  illustrations  representing  productions  all  the  way  from  Greenwich 
Village  to  Hollywood,  and  from  realistic  comedy  to  shadow-pantomime, 
suggest  a  catholicity  of  taste,  a  range  of  technical  knowledge,  and  a  domi¬ 
nant  artistic  principle,  fully  borne  out  by  the  text.  Each  detail  of  the 
production — and  through  many  years  of  experience  Mr.  Stratton  is  a 
master  of  detail — from  choosing  the  play  and  casting  parts  to  make-up 
and  lighting,  is  subordinated  to  the  central  purpose  of  providing  a  well- 
planned,  unified  dramatic  evening.  Producers  are  cautioned,  wisely, 
against  going  beyond  their  public  in  presenting  novelties,  or  beyond  their 
technical  skill  and  financial  resources  in  stage  equipment;  yet  the  newer 
ideas  of  dramaturgy  and  stagecraft  are  adequately  illustrated  and  analyzed. 
The  author’s  sense  of  artistic  unity  comes  out  particularly  in  the  excellent 
chapter  on  “Some  Specimen  Programs,”  as  his  practical  experience  in 
production  does  in  “Rehearsing  the  Play”  and  “Lighting.”  A  list  of  two 
hundred  well-chosen  plays  concludes  the  book — one  of  immense  practical 
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value  to  the  amateur  producer;  the  one  book,  in  fact,  that  the  amateur 
can  hardly  do  without. 

Educationally,  Mr.  Stratton  stands  with  the  conservatives,  in  taking 
over  from  the  actual  stage  so  much  of  its  technique  as  is  practicable  for 
amateurs,  and  in  fixing  his  attention  primarily  on  a  good  performance  as 
the  goal.  The  chapter  on  “Educational  Dramatics”  is  written  more  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  dramatic  training-school  than  from  such  educators 
as  Percival  Chubb  or  H.  Caldwell  Cook,  who  are  less  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  a  play  on  the  audience  than  with  its  effect  on  the  growing  child. 
Schools  will  do  well  to  base  their  dramatic  work  in  the  grades  on  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  education  that  underlie  these  WTiters,  reserving 
the  developed  technique  of  Mr.  Stratton  for  putting  the  finished  touch  of 
expertness  on  the  “Senior  Play,”  or  on  the  work  of  the  community  players 
to  whom  the  book  is  primarily  addressed. 

All.\n  Abbott. 

Teachers  Coliege, 

CoLXJMBiA  University. 


Classical  Associations  of  Places  in  Italy. — By  Frances  Ellis  Sabin.  Published 
by  the  Author.  1921.  526  pp. 

As  stated  by  the  author,  “The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  bring  together 
passages  from  Ijatin  and  Greek  authors  for  lovers  of  Italy  and  the  classics.” 
Under  175  headings  of  places  in  Italy  approximately  600  Greek  and  Latin 
passages  are  quoted  with  the  best  available  translation  on  the  opposite 
page.  An  appendix  contains  brief  mention  of  77  places  too  important  to 
be  omitted  entirely,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  list  of  the  classical  authors 
quoted  and  a  good  index.  There  are  also  six  maps  and  plans  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  illustrations,  unfortunately  not  listed. 

This  book  fills  a  long  felt  want  and  will  be  indispensable  to  travelers  in 
Italy  who  till  now  have  wished  in  vain  for  some  publication  that  would  give 
them  in  convenient  form  the  classical  allusions  to  places  of  historic  inter¬ 
est.  But  it  will  be  of  scarcely  less  imjiortance  to  teachers  of  Latin  and 
Roman  history  and,  in  fact,  to  all  that  are  interested  in  the  life  and  culture 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  task  of  the  author  was  an  arduous  one  and 
she  deserves  high  praise  for  the  discriminating  judgment  she  has  shown 
in  selecting  from  an  enormous  mass  of  material  what  was  of  most  value. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  small  edition  of  only  500  copies 
will  soon  be  exhausted.  When  the  book  is  again  printed  it  would  be  well 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  map  of  Italy  to  a  double  page.  It  is  too  large 
now  for  convenient  handling,  especially  if  used  out  of  doors  on  a  windy 
day.  Further,  there  should  be  a  map  of  modem  Rome  next  to  the  map 
of  the  ancient  city  to  assist  in  identifying  ancient  sites.  The  many  who 
cannot  visit  Italy,  would  appreciate  a  greater  number  of  pictures.  For 
the  sake  of  having  these  it  might  be  better  to  provide  room  by  omitting 
some  of  the  less  important  quotations  than  by  enlarging  the  book.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  not  permit  her  valuable  work  to  pass  out 
of  print. 

Benjamin  L.  D’Oooe.  . 

Michigan  State  Normal  College, 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 


Superintendent  of  Seh(M)l.s,  New  York  City.  Throughout  recent  efforts  to  dis¬ 
miss  able  and  tried  assordate  superintendents  and  to  encroach  upon  the  professional 
province  of  education.  Doctor  Ettinger  steadfastly  and  successfully  protected  these 
colleagues  and  the  school  children  of  New  York  City 


WILLI.WI  L.  ETTINGER 


LI  CY  L.  W.  WILSON 

Principal  of  the  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls.  A  noted  scholar,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  biology,  textbook  writer,  and  trainer  of  teachers.  Doctor  Wilson  has  been 
even  more  conspicuous  during  the  past  seven  years  as  a  school  administrator  and 
as  the  beloved  principal  of  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  high  schools  in  the  United 

States 


FRED  M.  HUNTER 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oakland,  California.  For  five  years  in  Lincoln  and 
as  many  more  in  his  present  position.  Superintendent  Hunter  has  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  school  men  of  the  country.  His  tact  and  ability  as  a  presiding 
officer  were  greatly  admired  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
A.ssociation  in  the  summer  of  1921 


r 


EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN 

President  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Doctor  Alderman,  a  distinguished  uni¬ 
versity  leader,  has  been  the  head  of  three  great  universities  in  the  South:  North 
Carolina,  1896-1900,  Tulane,  1900-1904,  and  Virginia,  since  1904,  of  which  he  is 

the  6rst  president 


